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- CIGARETTES 


Dorit look tor Leon ' 
s the cos | | 
ihe ebecee ee AMELS are in a class by themselves —easily the most refresh 


CAMEL eee of them. ing, the most likable cigarette you ever smoked. You can 
apap prove that! Simply compare Camels puff-by-puff with any 


spennk gee: A 


3 cigarette in the world at any price! Put quality, flavor and 
7 cigarette satisfaction to the utmost test! 

Made to meet your taste, Camels never tire it, no matter how 
liberally you smoke them! The expert blend of choice Turkish and 


choice Domestic tobaccos makes Camels delightful so full-bodied, 


ee ee ee ee on 


yet so fascinatingly smooth and mellow-mild. Every time you 


light one you get new and keener enjoyment! 


~ 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after-taste or any un- 

18 cents pleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels as unusual as they are 
enjoyable. 

a package 

In fact, Camels appeal to the most fastidious smoker in so many 

new ways you never will miss the absence of coupons, premiums 


a a a a ae or gifts. You'll prefer Camel Quality ! 
sealed pa kages of 20 cigarettes or ten pac kages 
200 cigarettes) in a zlassine-paper-covered car 
ton. We strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or offi-e supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C 
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NOTE: When I asked Mr. Roth to tell in his own 
words, for nation-wide publication, the remarkable 
story of the development of his system for the cur poor 
memories, I found him reluctant to talk about himself 
in cold print. When I reminded him that he could do n 
finer service than to share his story with others—just as he 
is sharing his method ior obtaining a better memory with 
thousands who are studying his famous Memory Course 

he cordially agreed to my proposal. And here is his 
tory.—President Independent Corporation 
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IFTY members of the 
Rotary Club were seat- 
ed in the banquet hall 
of the Hotel McAlpin in New 


York. I was introduced to 
each member in turn, and 
each gave me his telephone 


number and told me his occu- 
pation. An hour later, after 
they had changed seats while 
my back was turned to them, 
I called each man by name, 
e his telephone number and named his occu- 
tion, without a single error. 
Che following evening, in the office of a large 
siness institution, I asked the president of the 
icern to write down fifty words, numbers and 
mes, and to number each item. An hour later 
alled out each item, and gave the number op- 
site which it had been written. 
\t another time I glanced at the 
rs of a hundred and five automobiles 
ssed. These numbers were written down by 
tnesses in the order in which the cars passed. 
iter I called each number correctly and gave the 
ler in which the numbers went by. 
From Seattle to New York I have appeared be- 
e salesmen’s meetings, conventions, and Rotary 
ibs giving demonstrations of my memory. I 
ve met Over 10,000 people in my travels. Yet 
im quite sure I can call nearly every one of these 
‘n and women by name the instant I meet them, 
most of them how the lumber business is or the 
ve business or whatever business they 
en I was first introduced to them. 
People wonder at these memory feats. Hun- 
ds have asked me how I can store so many facts, 
ires, and faces in my mind, and recall them at 
|. And they are even more mystified when |] 
plain that my memory used to be so poor I would 
get a man’s name twenty seconds after I met 
n! In fact that was what led me to investigate 
1 study the cause of poor memory and the remedy. 
rr years I read books on psychology, mental cul- 
re, memory and other subjects. All of these books 
re good, but none of them was definite or easy 
ough. So I labored until I found out what it was 
it enabled me to remember some things while 
orgot others. Finally I worked out a system that 
ide my memory practically infallible. 
[ explained my system to a number of friends 
| they could hardly believe it possible. But some 
them tried my method and invariably they told 
» they had doubled their memory power in a week. 
ey got the method the first evening and then 
veloped it as far as they cared to go. 
Che principles which I had formulated in improv- 
g my Own memory were so simple and so easy 
apply that I decided to give my method to the 
rid. 
\t first I taught my memory system in person. 
classes, in Rotary Clubs, banks, department 
res, railway offices, manufacturing plants and 
ery kind of business institution grew amazingly 
size and number.. Memory teaching became my 
le profession, and a wonderful experience it 
is been all the way from Seattle to New York 
ly. 





DAVID M. ROTH 
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By DAVID M. ROTH 


I s00n realized that I could never hope » Ser 
more than a small fraction of those who needed 
memory 
I put it into a home-study course which peo] 
acquire without personal instruction 

The Independent Corporation, whose 
Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, 
my work as a member of my Rotary ¢ 
New York, saw the 
as an element in their broad program for persona 
efficiency and self-improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
great publishing and the Roth Memon 
Course, in seven simple lessons, was offered to the 
public at a price of $5 (correspondence 
having been sold hitherto at 
to $100 

No money in advance was to be 
being that the Course must sell itself purely on its 
merits 

As you 
advertising 
lishers with full page announcements in all the lead 
ing periodicals of the country and in mar 
newspapers 

This campaign has 
and with ever growing n 

From the very start this advertising became su 
cessful. The idea spread. 
everywhere. Edition 
was printed and still. th 
be filled. 

The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or 
evening. And it did! Letters of 
pour in almost as fast as the lessons were shipped 

and have kept up ever since in a 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief 


system and were eager to take it 


1ad become intere 





large possibilities of my Cours« 


+} 


hous¢ 


ourses 
anywhere from $ 


. . 
asked, the 1dea 


have doubtless observed, an extensive 


campaign was launched by my pub 


without 


yntinued 


omentun 


Orders came in trom 
after edition of the 


usands OI orders couid no 


womans memory In one 


praise eran to 


veritable flood 





Engineer of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, wrote: 
Last eveni s ‘ I 
the yurse, and n g I g 
t of 100 wo kWa 
I am delighted w 
I fe read I 
n T 
Read this letter from Teren ]. McManus, of 


icc 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broad 
way, and one of the most famous trial lawyers in 
New York: 
May I tak I 

vic mn giv xv » t 

tion. The wond , , 

ease wit! i r iy « px 

ippeal t r I i I vy | isi > 

test T ve \ 

tion tor i »t x i " 

t ‘ gag 


McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

And here is just a quotation from H. O. (Multi 
graph) Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal 


Here the whole t itsh Mr. Rot 
most rer | ile Mem ( rse t 
a alling off vt Yet w t i 1 
1 i ct i x 
Then there is the ama ir g expe rie! ce ol \ ictor 
Jones, who increased business $100,000 in six 


there are hundreds and thousands 
studied the Course 


tron it 


months And 
of others who have 
have greatel! 
dreamed possible 
Perhaps the main reason why my method is so 
successful is because it is so ridiculously simple 
You get the method of obtaining an infallible mem- 


and who 


than they 





secured benetit 


Why My Memory Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory may be learned in a single evening 


be t ‘ ( he 
( ‘ yu de 
tl ( ¢ € ) sf 
es V« é ‘ ) ) ot +} 

] ¢ T < ) é ive 1ore ‘ 
And stead ot DelIng i I ca is lascinating 
i | neé | ive ect ( n veople wl 

é e fa the table for 

eat e€Ssol 
Me i é ist have thanked 
me tor having made it so ¢ for them to acquire an 

‘ ‘ \ | 
} 
I 
, 

And how tr that We of elder men 
that their judgment is “rips The reason it is 
ripe 1s because tne ive a nuiated greater e€x- 
perience But if we remember all the important 
facts we can have a mpened lgment 15 or 20 
oO ears soone 

Thousands of sale i eel st because the 
salesman forgot mk t that would 

ive osed_ the I Man mel! vnel they 
ire called mm CaK al t put over their 
message It vO essk because 
hey are unable f remember! t what they 
wanted to sa 
Many decisions ing t inds of dollars 
have been made u yecause the man respon 
sible didn’t remember all the facts bearing on the 
situation, and thus used poor judgment In fact, 
there is not a d the average business 
nan forgets to do from one to a dozen things that 
would Nave Inc! ronts There are no 
M ak hat 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-17, 119 West 40th Street New York 


Please s¢ me t | , ( < ) Iy 
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1 Railroad Terminal— 
Roofing. Insulation, Pack- 
ing, Fire Extinguishers. 


2 Lumber Y ard—Root 
ing, Asbestos Shingles 

Building Materials. 

3 Electric Power 
House— Fuses, Service 
Boxes, Meter Protective 
Devices, Fibre Conduit, 
Subway Boxes, Ebony As 
bestos Wood, Steam Pipe 
Insulation, Packings, Fire 
Extinguishers. 


4 Manufacturing Plants 
—Roofing, Packing, Heat 
Insulation, Boiler Furnace 
Cements and Coatings, 
Steam Traps, Mastic Floor 


§ Schools— Roofing, 
Heat Insulation, Mastic 
Flooring, Steam Traps, 
Packings. 


9 Contractors — Build- 
ing Materials, Radiator 
Traps, Steam Traps, Heat 
and Cold Insulation, Elec- 
trical Supplies. 


10 Hardware Stores— 
Roofing, Roof Coating and 
Putty, Brake Lining, 
Speedometers, Fire Extin 
guishers, Stove Lining, 
Electrical Supplies. 

ll Architects & Con- 
sulting Engineers— 


Roofing, Building Ma- 
terials, Heat and Cold In- 


Serving—Saving—Selling 


| every city and town Johns-Manville 
salesmen do more than sell Johns- 
Manville Products. 


In the life of every community they 
have a Service to perform the keynote 
of which is Conservation. 


For every Johns-Manville product 
saves something in its use. For the 
home, Johns-Manville roofings and in- 
sulations reduce fire risks and cut fuel 
bills. In mills, factories, warehouses, 
industria] plants of every kind, Johns- 
Manville products reduce waste of 


And so Johns-Manville Salesmen 
must be engineers, as well, carrying from 
point to point in every town a helpful, 
practical Service that varies to meet in- 
numerable requirements but always has 
for its object—Conservation. 


This picture of a typical city shows 
some of the channels through which 
Johns-Manville Service comes to you, 
the average citizen. It will help you 
to realize that even though you yourself 
may not buy Johns-Manville products, 
the service that they render is none 
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ing, Asbestos Friction sulation, Steam Traps, power, lessen fire hazard and decrease 

Blocks, Fire Extinguishers Sound Deadening Ma- - 

Electrical Supplies Kevinla, Aeoustine maintenance cost. the less a benefit to you. 

~ . iy, 3 : 

» Shipbuilding Plant 12 Banks— Acoustics, 

Roofing, Packing, Heat and 

Cold Insulation. 13 Garages-— Brake Lin W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. New York City 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
6 Homes —As} estos ing, Clutch Facings Speed- 

Shingles, Heat Insulation, ometers, Fire Extin- 

Ice Machine, Fire Extin guishers 








guishers, Keystone Hair , 
Insulation 14 City Hall— Packing 
Insulation, Waterproofing 


7 Public Institutions— Materials, Roofing. 
Roofing, Insulation, Sound - 
Deadening Materials, Fire 15 Churches— 4st. stos 
proofing Materials, Fire Ex- Shingles, Heat Insulation, 
tinguishers, Ice Machine, Sound Deadening Ma 
Mastic Flooring. terials, Acoustics. 





cs 


TU He. 
YA Romeo 
X. 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
oe toed ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 





that save power waste 


LININGS 


Serves in Conservation oy 
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A ASKA Ho! The By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE g faith 

tide has turned. Our prom 

great Empire of the gre ler- 
Arctic Seas is filling up again g ed by 
Not that there is any par g nt 
ticular danger of overcrowd- ( 1 Op- 
ing. It will be some time erat the arteries of the 
before they will be hanging growing t! of Alaska, 
onto straps up there. Nor real arteries for her upbuild 
will there be any immediate 1 lopment 
need to build skyscrapers to The G ent railroad 
house her congested popu \ has its southern 
lation. There is a lot of is at Se d at about 
outdoors left. Idle of the south shore 

But it is important to Perri From 
record that Alaska’s popu- es the peninsula 
lation is going back to Co let, with a sec- 
\laska. Before the war, Anchorage, 
Alaska had between 50,000 northward 
and 60,000 white popula- \laska 
tion. But she sent 5,000 The northern ter- 
men to the colors—by far t Fairbanks. So far 
the largest percentage of any I c con- 
State or Territory in the hree sections 
Union—and some _ 30,000 the unclosed 
returned to the States, so e no through 
that last winter she had a Se 1 to Fair 
population estimated at In the 
ibout 25,000 whites. When s that 
i territory whose population A difficult bit of construction on the Seward ford the 
had once reached the proud eminence of being almost Division of the Government Railroad in Alaska pst 10 \laska 
on a par with that of Terre Haute, Ind., drops down ind are g le I of ce 
below the level of Danville, Ill., it becomes an important transportation. The men are coming back, and Uncle pl 5 g en s—and 
phenomenon that needs watching. And when the re- Sam is giving her transportation. No other single factor Congr 
covery sets in, there should be consequent rejoicing. can contribute so much to the speed or the permanence A en done 
So we congratulate Alaska today on her forward strides, of Alaskan progress as the Government railroad which As c I ks will 
for the development of her resources has begun inearnest, is now being pushed with increasing vigor. It takes « € « I this, a 
and her new growth is assured. time to build railroads in Alaska. But theGovernment | et ete coal 
ind the Government employee ( 


Alaska has always had two great needs—men and 


has been working hard 
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_On the Matanuska branch which taps farm lands and coal mines. A typical homestead scene. 


Boys as well as beets grow big in Alaska 89 
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EDITORIAL 


“STAND BY THE FLAG: 


Our Most Pressing Reform 
U NCLE SAM has for the past few years been 


exhotting everyone to practice thrift, but 

has been guilty himself of the wildest ex- 
travagance. With wonderful patriot’sm the people 
have responded to appeals to put their pennies into 
thrift stamps and their doliars into Liberty Bonds, 
but at the same time the Government itself has been 
guilty of the greatest looseness and extravagance 
in the expenditure of billions. The people have 
been lenient because of the overshadowing necessity 
to win the war, but the time for leniency is now past. 

During the war it frequently happened that the 
Government made forecasts of the money that 
would be needed, and these forecasts proved later 
to be billions of dollars out of the way. The public 
will no longer stand for such lack of method in Gov- 
ernment finance. With a war debt of twenty-five 
billions and a burden of taxation such as we have 
never had before, the people will demand that the 
Government shall have a plan in making all appro- 
priations and in providing the necessary revenue. 
This means the adopting of a budget system by 
which the Government will look ahead just as an 
individual or organization does, planning expendi- 
tures to come within income and seeking sources 
of revenue to meet necessary expenditures. 

The budget is not a party measure. Mr. Taft, 
when President, labored to secure its adoption, but 
was unable to overcome the opposition of the spoils- 
men of both parties. In the last Presidential elec- 
tion both of the leading parties declared in their 
platforms for budgetary reform. In the last Con- 
gress each branch passed a bill calling for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to report a plan for a 
budget system, but neither bill was adopted by both 
houses. Measures providing for a bureau of the 
budget and for an accounting department are before 
the new Congress. 

Certain essential features in budgetary reform are 
pointed out by Chairman John T. Pratt of the Na- 
tional Budget Committee. . Upon the President 
must be placed the responsibility to furnish a com- 
plete work plan of the Administration, with esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditures to carry it out. 
Upon Congress must be placed the responsibility of 
considering all annual revenue and appropriation 
bills at the same time, and of enforcing a system of 
audits and reports which will enable Congress in- 
telligently to supervise the work of the Administra- 
tion. At present the Government operates through 
ten departments and Congress through 135 com- 
mittees, 29 of which have power to originate appro- 
priation bills. These departments and committees 
may all be jealous of their prerogatives, but the tax- 
payers who have to pay the price of lack of unity 
and oversight and system demand the adoption of 
a national budget. 

It is interesting to note that the new charter of 
the City of Philadelphia provides the budget sys- 
tem. Municipalities and States need it as much as 
the Federal Government. It is the only thing that 
will save the people from a crushing burden of 
taxation 


Ships the Key to Supremacy 


NE of the greatest blows to Germany is the 
() oss of her merchant fleets, to which is added 
the nece tv ol cor tructing for the Allied 
Powers 1 ‘ tons within the next five vears. 
Germany's selfish dream to 
Submarine ruth- 
to win the war, 
ripple the shipping interestsof all other 
( r is to leave a clear field for herself. It is 
years the Ger- 

the high seas. 
eizing the 
have come to them as the result 
of the war. In order to complete plans for encircling 


domi it the trade of the world. 


essne wa resorted to not only 


tlo that tor many 
€@ a tactor;r ol 


ihe british are asting no time in 





_have the ships. Are we going to keep them? Do 


IN GOD WE TRUST”’ 


ei ook ee aa» 


What We All Want 


By J. S. BACHE 


} 
, 
4 
Wi: is rarely made by the people. 
4 In the case of democratic govern- 
| ments, it may be declared by rep- 
} resentatives of the people, as in the case of 
the American Congress, or House of Commons 
in England, or under autocratic governments, 
} which, thank God, are rapidly disappearing, 
{ it may be declared by a coterie, as in the 
recent great war brought on by Germany; 
but, at all events, a declaration of war is 
made by individuals, and if the great states- 
} men assembled in Paris had really meant to 
} make war in the future impossible, the first 
clause of the League of Nations covenant, as 
drawn up by them, would read about as 
follows: ‘All war except in the defen- 
sive, is illegal, and an International 
} code shall be drawn up in every way 
qualifying what defensive war means.”’ 
The punishment for violation of this first 
clause of the Treaty should mean death to 
those making said declarations or affixing 
their signatures thereto, and after that clause 
{ any further clauses would be almost needless, 
except those defining the methods of trial 
of the criminals. This would be a real 
League of Nations for peace; instead of that, 
we have a document, which, while no doubt 
} meritorious in many respects, is nothing but 
} a Leagueof Nations forwar. I have heard Mr. 
} Frederic Coudert, the eloquent and eminent 
4 defender of the proposed League, state in 
) Carnegie Hall that this was no League of 
4 Nations for peace, but a League of Nations 
} for Peace through War. The crushing re- 
} sults of the recent war do not make a League 
4 of Nations for Peace through War sound 
{ very attractive. If such a clause had been 
inserted, the trial of the criminals would be 
4 a routine matter, and the result inevitable. 
} The present contemplated trial of the parties, 
} who, under the International code, are not 
criminals, I believe will result in a farce, 
which will only bring ridicule on the Allies, 
add to the insolence of the German junkers, 
and give them a renewed standing in their 
7 own country, which might have been 
{ avoided. A League of Nations we 
4 ought to have, and since what is now 
} before us is seemingly the best that 
} the great men assembled in Paris 
could produce, it should be accepted 
{ in some amended form, so that it 
} will not be said at some future date 
{ that a war had been brought on by 
any action of the representatives of 
the American people. 
+ 
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the globe with connecting lines, the Cunard Line 
has increased its capital by $30,000,000. Britain is 
acting wisely, for external trade is the very life of 
world power. President Edward Prizer of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, in an address before the 
Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention, pointed 
out that the preeminence of nations has been simply 
the story of external trade. Phenicia, Venice, Port- 
ugal, Spain, each became great because of their 
commerce upon the seas, and declined with the de- 
cay of foreign commerce. Of the great Powers exist- 
ing during the age of discovery, England alone sur- 
vives because she has never relaxed her efforts for 
external trade. 

Under the pressure of war, the United States em- 
barked upon a vast shipping enterprise. We now 


JOHN A. SLEICHER, Editor 


we know how to use them? Our wealth in the past 
has been largely in raw materials. In 1913 our « 
ports of completely manufactured products we: 
only 31.9 per cent. of our total exports, compart 
with England’s 59.5 per cent., and Germany’s 62.7 
per cent. If the United States is to meet successfu 
the industrial crisis that confronts all nations as th 
result of the war, if it is to give work to the unem- 
ployed, it must turn to manufacturing as never before 
it must find foreign markets for its finished products 

The nation that has ships and knows how to u 
them controls export trade. We have the ships, 
constructed at high cost during the war, and the 
yards to build more ships. It is a question whether 
with our higher wages we can construct ships, ev« 
on a large scale, as cheaply as other countries. I: 
their operation we are handicapped by a seamen 
law which makes successful competition with other 
countries almost impossible. Some form of gover 
mental aid must be had in order to give our ships a1 
even chance with those of other nations. 


Reform by Revolution 


OCIALISTS tell us, in their latest tirade, that 
the United States is the victim of a “new in 
perialism,” under whose cloak our -bankers and 

financiers are planning to exploit the resources of 
Europe. Mrs. Florence Kelley, head of the Consum- 
ers’ League of New York, who some time ago at- 
tacked the welfare work of American corporations, 
made the declaration, at the annual conference of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, of which she 
is president, that we have “grown greedy and hungry 
in our new imperialism.” She contends that the 
only hope of the nation against this new imperialism 
is for the workers to reorganize society on new line 

Just how this is to be done, she does not specify 

whether on the lines adopted by the Bolshevists i1 
Russia or on some other equally revolutionary and 
destructive basis. Speakers at this same confer- 
ence praised the work of the Rand School, whos 
charter the Government is taking steps to revoke. 

Owen W. Lovejoy, Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Bureau, was recently elected president 
of the National Conference of Social Work. Mr. 
Lovejoy is notorious for having come to the defense 
of Eugene V. Debs, imprisoned for his attacks upo1 
the Government during the war. Dr. Robert W 
Hill, Superintendent of the State and Alien Poor of 
New York, is to be commended for his outspoker 
criticism, at the convention, of Mr. Lovejoy’s elec- 
tion. “It is to my mind,” said he, “a serious mis 
take, and indicates that there are many Socialists 
and parlor anarchists engaged in our public socia 
welfare work.’’ Reformers were never so numerou 
as they are today. They make no bones in attacking 
what is called the “old order,”’ and in declaring it 
must go in favor of a new order by the workers 
Just what this new order is to be, they fail to indicate 
but it is enough to know it means farewell to every 
institution we hold dear. 

The past records of these reformers cannot be too 
carefully searched, nor their language and methods 
too closely scrutinized. They make their living b: 
attending to other people’s business. 


College Men in War 


MERICA should be proud of the record its 
A colleges made in the war. Yale, which is the 
first university to publish a complete summary 
of its war activities, may be taken as typical of all 
Yale had 8,ooo men in uniform, over 200 paid the 
price, with as many more wounded, missing 01 
prisoner. More than two hundred were decorated 
for distinguished service. His education made the 
college graduate or student best fitted for the officer 
class, and Yale had the distinction of having 413 
officers above the rank of captain. 
Since the training of officers presented the biggest 
problem in the creation of a volunteer army, colleges 
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may be particularly proud of their achievement in 
is respect. Practically the entire Yale class of 
)18 and 19109 volunteered for service, and this was 
pical of the usual undergraduate spirit throughout 
e country. The nation has always looked to its 
great, democratic universities for a large contribu- 
tion to civic life. The thousands of promising 
ung men who left their studies and gave their 
es in this war shall not have died in vain, if their 
mrades who survived will, under the inspiration of 
it sacrifice, devote themselves more whole-hearted 
to the service of the country. 

In combating the revolutionary spirit that would 
set the social and economic order 
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for Belgian refugees and to various forms of Red wa eaking the tte ft but how 
Cross activities, to the thousands of worker l ma lit lve er I t the ] { foe prams 
canteens in every city of the land, and to oth violat f technicalitie { the rit of the 
who provided refreshment centers at all principal natioi 7 


railroad stations to care for Uncle Sam’s soldiers a1 


traveling. The part 


sailors when 













d destroy the very foundations of G 
e republic college men have oppor- [if 











































tunity for service that is unparalleled. G ; > ’ om 
» Lit { 
. ~T , 
sermany’s Pay Day Pradeep 
The Plain Truth thers 
/ ; i ee pe é ( e fathers 
e ain ruth HE Peace Treatv, which Germany nas unconditiona accept | 4 : 
a O ralsé 
EACHERS! Commenting on the binds her as to the following requirement to Ameri 
recent expression of LESLIe’s in | I ( ould be 
favor of giving to the teachers in out Her European domain reduced from 8,825 to 17 ‘ ‘ ; privi 
iblic schools a substantial increase | square miles; population from ( C to 54 Or She ( ege ( vith 
. . . . H 
their salaries on account of the in- all her colonies, an area of 2,950,000 square miles. | \mericat \n example 
creased cost of living and to secure of t ecent ruling by 
the retention of fit and competent Portions of Germany go to Poland, Czechoslovakia and Be i} Fed J. M. Killit the 
structors in our great educational 2 ' “ae as ( e Tok int 
bie? ; Danzig is internationalized, and plebiscites are to be he in upper 
nstitutions. the Honorable J. Lister “loci - to the efi only Americar 
ah ° é S c ‘act Iripce y swig an t Saar cistr oO « ter , | . 
Hill, President of the Montgomery, Silesia, East Prussia, Schleswig and the Saar district t cu ‘ ( ( pickets in the 
° ° . . . t , . 
Alabama, Board of Education writes their national status | cinity of th { Another un 
as follows: | Ame P ‘ ‘ state all 
® We must do justice by our school teacher The German army must shrink by March, 1920, fr - : ludg« 
he pillars of the Reput were quarri from | es , , . ‘ , 7 , o 
a ee k of justice The w+ Pnigar teachers men to 100,000 men; the navy will retain six battles! ps Sa \ ( Chicago recently 
aries is not a matter of mercy, it 1s not a cruisers out of 41 battleships and 49 cruisers, and there must bi en there that 
itter of altruism, it is a matter of simple } ats s f eve ‘ of 
present their salaries are such as to barely military or naval air forces 
rmit them to eke out a living—not to speak . the Gover 
e absolute impossibility of any preparation for | . , , aa : ; ‘ } fin of 
days when on account of si kness or ize their German forts for 50 kilometers east of the Rhine must be « ; rr 
ervices are no longer useful. Our teacher — , ' ts . 1: ae a . ' ‘ ‘ f tner out 
so tnesteenal the mesvew—thellesent nonce aims | mantled, and the fortifications Heligoland demolished croniios "wie oe a 
who live to serve and to sacrifice Next to the } t t I 
oldiers none hold a more vital trust than the; Germ i llowed t 1 but lit 1 , eS < the 
pecially at [this time, when it is to our publi: a : ” y Owed WO pre . . . ir material a a Amerie I ¢ Lab« for 
hools—the melting-pot of American citizen- trade in it. She must open her pet Kiel Canal to craft of all natior their s isurpation of exec 
hip—that we must look to stem the tide of : | ; ; . : af. 

Bolshevism, that, sweeping down from Russia and permit the Allies to occupy certain districts for fifteen years « e a gislative power! Those 
threatens the Republic We must mete out to _ Ric — = a oe } her for a isvlum 
r teachers a fairer remuneration, more commen- until she makes full re paration ] . - ti 
irate with their labors if we would prove worthy | ‘ : I tymust 
the name of a great and grateful peoy She becomes responsible for all damages to the Allied Government | espect the 

. r th and thelr citizens, promises reimbDursement o I 

OCIALIZING! Recently we asked cere poem we ie ig rf ' Ast \ Gen Wood has 

how the farmers would like to an initial payment of $5,000,c 50, and consents to the trial of th on “7 ; stand ian 
have the tables turned upon them by Kaiser and others chargeable with precipitating the great war thing whi r Government stands 
1 public, suffering from the high cost the integrity of 
f all farm products, demanding that = =—=— — ( tion. 
the Government should take over GaAny © MAMA TOR 

» ° . i] 
the farms and run them in the interest KAMERAD! 
of the consumers. A reader writes to say that [ : $y 


farming differs from railroading, since farmers 
have no charter from the Government. True, 
but the subsidy given farmers in fixing the price of 
wheat surpasses ‘in its direct benefit any charter 
given to a railroad. Our suggestion 
government operation of agriculture was not entirely 
icademic, for the German Government has been 
considering the socialization of agriculture. An 
article by Franz Behrens in Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung raises the question, however, whether this 
could be accomplished without prejudice to the 
general welfare and the people’s food supply. Strong 
efforts are being made in this country to have farmers 
engage in all sorts of socialistic experiments outside 
the realm of agriculture, but we believe the great 
majority of sensible farmers may be trusted to get 
away from misleaders as they are now doing in 
North Dakota. 


concerning 


peers The order of General Pershing ex- 
pressing highest praise of the work done by 
the women of the American Expeditionary Forces is 
re-echoed in the hearts of all Americans. When he 
tells the women who were so fortunate as to be 
dentified with the A. E. F. that they have “added 
new laurels to the already splendid record of Ameri- 
can womanhood,” he speaks praise that might be 
given also to thousands of faithful women at home. 
No record was kept of the number of old ladies and 
invalids at home whose needles flew swiftly in 
knitting socks and sweaters, of the women in the 
hurches who gave days out of each week to sewing 


one of the “‘loose constructionists. ”’ 





mothers, daughters and sisters im helping win the | : 
war is a magnificent total. Women did it as part | OUR 
of the day’s work, but should not the Govert n ent 
express its gratitude in concrete form by issuing a 
medal, inexpensive in make-up, but one which « 
loyal women may be proud to receive and treasure 
as a tribute to their patriotism and devotion 


NEXT PRESIDENT? 


Answers from men and women voters requested 


All answers regarded as strictly conf dential 


I AWBREAKING! One of the proud claims of 
4 the Department of Justice at Washington is 
that it stands for the strict and stern execution of the 


Reader's name 


law. In its view the excuse of any violator Address 
capitalist or poor man—that he was ignorant of the | Please cut out and mail to 
law, or acted on advice of learned counsel, is not EDITOR LI WEEKLY 


valid. The Department is pledged to maintain the 225 Fifth Ave., Ne 
potency and the majesty of the law against all comer 


rherefore, it is with a shock of surprise that th« 


York City 





public has learned that the Administration itself has e SOTAL VOTE UP TO JULY 2nd 

been overriding a plain prescription of the statutes } 

without the faintest protest from the Department of | 

Justice. Owing to the failure of the late Congress to | : 
pass necessary appropriations, the Government was | \ 
threatened with a financial stringency The present | 

Congress pushed appropriation bills forward in record G | 
time, but, owing to absence of the President fron 

the country, these measures could not have bee Roc | 
signed and become laws at the end of the fiscal vear, 
June 30. The various departments, however, wit] ‘ * Vs 


out the Executive's signature began to make urgent Hes H 
payments as if they were legally warranted in doing = 
so. The Department of Justice itself may have been 
Of course this 
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_ Pictorial Digest of the World’s News}; 
' 
; 
: 
| 
| 
7 
; - 
} 
/ MONARCH AND PRESIDENT VIEW CALLING ON CARDINAL MER 
; BELGIUM’S RUINS ie 
CIER 
: Dashing at top speed over the Belgian 
highways, lately cumbered with the trucks ee ee The itinerary laid out by his royal guide 
and caissons of the enemy, President Wil- LONCH IN THE enenctreayschegead FOREST OF took the President to Louvain, where more 
son, with King Albert of the Belgians at ; HOUTHULST evidence of Teuton barbarism met his 
: his side, got his first and only glimpse or President and Mrs. Wilson lunched picnic fashion with eyes in the shape of the charred ruins at 
the havoc wrought by the invaders in the Queen Elizabeth (left) in the Forest of Houthuist among the famous library of the University of 
4 martyred land, whose heroic resistance trees blasted and killed by years of incessant artillery Louvain. Here the President was met by 
} forms the most glorious chapter in the fire. Thence they visited Ypres, Roulers, and the in- the dignitaries of the university, who con- 
; story of the Hun’s defeat. In another dustrial plants at Charleroi. The President was pro- ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. He was 
qi : car followed the Queen of the Belgians foundly impressed with scenes of ruthless destruction then motored to Malines, and spent a half 
and Mrs. Wilson. The party passed systematically accomplished and condemned the mili hour with Cardinal Mercier, “the shepherd 
! through the entire war-devastated regions, taristic nation whose savage vandalism knew no bounds. of Belgium,”’ who will shortly visit America. 
‘ 
i 
i a ene 
ese ere eee? & ° 
| eee ee ‘i 
| 
| 
| 
WHAT EARTHQUAKES ACCOMPLISH IN ITALY FLORENCE, PRINCIPAL CITY OF THE DESTROYED AREA 
\ h earthquake disaster has visited Italy, recalling the seismic catastrophe Providentially, the beautiful old city of Florence, nestling at the foot of 
f 191 vhen thirty thousand square miles of*territory were devastated, thirty the Apennine Mountains, escaped serious damage from the earthquake of \ 
thousand peoy killed outright, fifty thousand injured, and more than a June 29, although the country roundabout, which appears in the background 
llion madeshomeless, The photograph shows the havoc caused at the Custom above, was hard hit. From Florence relief is being rushed north, south, east 
H of Messina by another famous earthquake, that of 1908, which destroyed and west, where thousands are homeless and in imminent danger of starvation. 
Me wand took a toll of 77,000 lives. The latest disaster foccurred on Sun- The center of the seismic upheaval was Vecchio, a town of twelve hundred 
J 9, laying waste the fertile region of Tuscany. Figures available inhabitants, fifteen miles northeast of Florence. In this place, it is reported, 
te that hundreds of lives were lost, thousands of persons injured, and not one stone was left standing on another. Vecchio is said to be the birth- 
other th is left without homes. The population of the stricken region, place of Fra Angelico, the famous Italian painter whose frescoes adorn the 
bout the historic city of T lorence; refuse to return to their homes, Vatican. Other towns that suffered severely are Borgo, San Lorenzo, Marradi, 
ief workers are rushing tents t» house the terrified peasantry. Many San Piero, Sieve, Vaglia, Montorsoli, Dicomano, Covella, and Lubiano. Thou- 
ure uding rude huts of stones and branches to shield them from the sands of motor trucks were despatched to Florence to take the place of de- 
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WHERE ERIN’S COHORTS RALLY 








New York, the word has gone forth to the country to 


stand by Ireland in her fight for,free 


. make 


From the headquarters of the Irish Progressive League, 





Pictorial Digest of the World’s News 














ACCIDENT THAT KILLED TWO CHILDREN 


Owing to inadequate police protection, two children, spectators of the landing of an 
airplane at Franklin Field, Boston, June 23, were struck and killed, 
The plane, whose wreck appears above, had flown from Albany, N. Y., to Boston, on the 
Lieut.-Col. Clagget, pilot, 
run with spectators, headed for some trees 


a third being injured 


last leg of a flight from Dallas, Texas. 


finding the field over 


Too late he saw the children in hi purse 








The 


activities of the Irish Party in Amer- 


dom from British sovereignty. 


bitter contro 
The 
question of Irish freedom is even 
the Senate 
Washington, certain legislators who 


ica are stirring up 


versy throughout the nation. 
being debated in at 
are bitterest in denunciation of the 
League of Nations, on the ground 
that it will permit alien nations to 
have a voice in shaping American 
ad 


intervention 


policies, being the staunchest 
vocates of American 
in the English-Irish controversy. 
With a view to assuring Ireland’s 
liberation and autonomy it has been 
proposed in the National Legislature 
to insist upon an amending clause 
to the: Treaty of Peace guaranteeing 
of  self-determination 


peoples who it. 


right 
all 


the 


to demand 
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IT NEVER RAINS BUT 





IT POU 


















Not content with visiting upon Winnipeg, Canad ne of the most {d n 
and all-paralyzing strikes in the history of North Amer n labor t les. Fat 
on June 14, unchained the fury of the elements 
measure of tribulation, and a disastrous tornado b I ta 
Manitoba, with the result here pictured. Hundred 
FOOTE & JANES, FROM MANITUR Small frame dwellings were toppled over like s and 
ONE OF THE TORNADO’S LITTLE JOKES streets of the city were littered with fragments tor 
Tornados have no respect for traffic regulations. This Winnipeg automo Winnipeg must show some of the in tal qualities of Pha 
bile was rolling innocently along, keeping to the right side and slowing up it 1s to survive the holocaust of varied misfortunes which have \ tint nt 
at all crossings when the tornado happened along, hurrying in the oppo- few months. But the sturdy inhabitants are ¢ © , aa 
site direction. Without a warning signal it spread itself across the right of > 


way, lifted the car out of its path, and dropped it with a crash into the gutter. 


——— 
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OIL BLAZE, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Jacksonville’s professional fire fighters re- 
cently went on strike. But the city’s busi- 
ness men immediately organized a volunteer 
fire department just before fire broke out at 
the Jacksonville plant of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Kentucky. Seven oil tanks and an auto- 
mobile shop were destroyed. The amateur 
firemen finally got the flames under control. 
































A FLYING “SKY PILOT” 
Even religion has uses for the flying machine. At the left, mega- 
phone in hand, stands Dr. Edmond D. Soper, of Northwestern 
University, after delivering a sermon from an aerial pulpit, the 
first of its kind in history, aboard the army dirigible A-4, at the 
Methodist Centenary Celebration at Akron, Ohio. The flying “sky 
pilot” preached from an altitude of 130 feet to 60,000 people. 















































HISTORIC HOME DOOMED 
This humble brick dwelling at 122 William 
Street, New York, which once sheltered 
Alexander Hamilton, will shortly be torn 
down to make way for a more pretentious 
structure. It was here that Hamilton, while 
Secretary of the Treasury, under Washing- 
ton, dwelt when he was studyirig and sol- 
ving the new nation’s financial problems. 
































FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA, RAVAGED BY TERRIFIC WINDSTORM 
An epidemic of tornadoes has marked the spring and early summer of 1919. Widely separated districts 
have been visited by the big winds which have damaged more or less seriously over a score of American cities 
«and towns, East and West, North and South. One of the most disastrous storms visited Fergus Falls, Min- 
thesota, on June 22, killing over half a hundred residents and injuring scores. Forty per cent. of the city’s 
thusiness and residential districts was laid waste, the damage exceeding three million dollars. -Above appear 


What is left of the Court House (right) and the County Jail (left). Rebuilding is already well under way. 


PROMINENT Y. W. C. A. WORKERS 


Through the untiring efforts of devoted Amer- 
ican women, such as those pictured here, the 
scope of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has immeasurably widened since the 
war. Sending hundreds of workers to safeguard 
the welfare of women in lands where the Hun’s 
hand fell heavily, the leaders have created an 
international interest which will carry the 
ideals and policies of the Association into the 
remotest corners of the world. Left to right 
front row, are Mrs. L. H. Lapham, Mrs. J. Ww 
Everman, Miss Helen Davis, Dr. Katharine 
Davis, Mrs. William A. Brown, Mrs. James 
Cushman, Mrs. Gaillard Stoney, Mrs. D. H. 
Morris, Mrs. J.S. Hoyt, Mrs. Frederick Pratt. 
Second row, left to right, are Mrs. Bur- 
dette Lewis, Mrs. Howard Morse, Mrs. 
E. M. Townsend, Mrs. Stephen Baker, 
Mrs. John R.. Mott, Mrs. E. R. L. 
Gould, _ Mrs. Coleman Dupont, Mrs, 
B. T. Thompson, Mrs. W. W. Rossiter, 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Miss 
Katharine Lambert, Mrs. .John French 
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Notable Figures in the Peace Drama 


Photographs by 
LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND 


il % LESLIE'S Staff Correspondent 
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i; Lord Northcliffe, the famous British news Colonel E. M. House, an American peace 
paper magnate, who disapproved of the delegate and confidential adviser of President 
methods of the Peace Conference, and later Wilson. The President has relied on Colonel : 









House’s sagacity in international 








became a strong political opponent of Premier affairs far 





Lloyd George, whom formerly he supported. more than on that of men of greater experience 


Kerensky, the Russian revolution’s fallen first leader. 
He escaped from the Bolshevists who overthrew 











his short-lived government, and got to England 
Afterward he visited Paris, but was not able to in ’ ae i 
| flunce the deliberations of the Peace Conference 
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Duke D’Aosta, uncle of the King of 
Italy, who was in Paris as a representa- 











tive of his Government. He is com- Sir William Orpen, commissioned by the British Government, painting delegates. His views were often accept- 
mander of the Italian Third Army, his an “‘official’’ portrait of President Wilson between Peace Conference ed by the Conference. When Pre nt 
nation’s most important body of troops, sessions. Sir William has painted the portraits of Lloyd George, M Wilson returned Mr. Lansing | ume 
and is in chief authority in the occupied Clemenceau and Signor Orlando. The President is said to have sat head of the American ¢ mission. It 
territories Of Istria and Dalmatia, for a fewer number of portraits than any other prominent man of the was reported, however, that he would 


on the east coast of the Adriatic. time. This portrait will become the property of the British Nation. soon resume his duties in Washington. 
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George Creel’s Page 








On this page Mr. Creel presents bi-weekly his views of 
public events, public men and social and political tenden- 
Quite often Mr. Creel’s opinions may all 


cies of the times. 


HERI never a time in the h 
of the United States when thei 
greater I | tor constructive g 


th tl 


lor pl 1 ¢ l 1 
nev | ocial, industrial and 
economic problems that front the ni Phe I 
did more than merel pset individual lives; it has 
proved an « rthqui ke to the national life as well Those 
who fondly imagine that ‘‘things will adj. hemselves” 
ire due for d awakening. Nott n America Is 
going to be exactly as it was beforé nd the extent to 
which we preserve the national equilibrium depends 
entirely upon the quality of leadership that we get 

Take labor, for in ce Un e pressure of war 
necessities, wages leaped to unheard of levels, and men 
who were accuslol ed to thi kK In terms Ol pennies grew 
in prosperity until the ould think in terms of dollars 
Women, drawn into lustr n increasing imbers, 
earned money far beyond all former knowledge, and in 


many) ses lear ( independen e 


that had hitherto been denied them 


Labor is not going back to old wage standards without 
a struggle, and matter of fact, if the decision is to be 


made by a struggle, labor will win it 
the worker has grown customed to bills w 





knew nothing | lver s also the case th he higher 
cost of living makes it an impossibility for him to accept 
wage reductions Phe pur h ing power of a dollar 
today the only real esti e ol Lue l bout fhilty 

nit } o innot be lowered until living costs have 
cents, ana ges canno e lowered u ll gZ co live 


also been low roper proportion. 


Labor’s New Attitude 
ible indeed whether 
men, women will go back to their former occu 


| gathered go to 


in any large d 
lomestic service, as we knew it, is a thing of 


with the return of 
patior S 


It is question 


egree. Re 


show that d 








the past ul less reconstituted and given co! ions and 
wages approximating those that obtain in industry. 
hus not only.is industry affected by the large infusion of 
women, but the home as well is shak« to its foundations 
Working women were formerly “submissive,” but the 
recent trike ol the telephone oper tors in San Fr ncisco, 
not to mention other instances, pro\ lusively that 
women in industry have come to share the larger inde 
pendence and greater ertiveness that now mark labor 
is a whole 
It shou rn 1 d that labor ve have been 
dealing h it r, is the labor that ot in khaki. 
Wh going to happe he he hundreé f thousands 
of soldier ed fr I e and released for pri ( 
life, enter t I These men went as 
hero l I Lifted ¢ il out of 
drab I ( sigl f the se of 
torelg ot s in deadly gr le, of kings 
g ed pr leeping in 
pr : I ol 
\\ Ne é é 
patrlo these 
} y le f the ré 
endo é While 
In P CT ( e up 
] I \I No here 
ere ( ho 
lo ependence 
of ti () { ( tl ry 
of their | with = 1 pri 
vatio \ ning 
Lo i ) ( 
pI yt r 4 h l 
pr plot 
. ' 
Submissiveness at an End 
I larg cmmast 
\\ mster or the miner 
n thrones 
I lations by 
eX] r ) mules or 
() ( I h him 
et ogi na \] -no mistake that the submissive 
ness of worl ymen is a thing of the past. 


For two ye ( {1 them aud assured them 


i ©} 
that they were the backbone of the nation, the saviors of 


mutual 
responsibility” 


: Politics and Presidents 











A U.S. Si nal Corzs ploto of GCeo-re 
Creel taken at the Hotel Crillon, Paris 


our free institutions, and that praise and those assurances 
have given them a feeling of importance, a sense of power, 
that will work many and fundamental changes in the 
social as well as the industrial structure. 

The attitude of labor, the reconstruction of industry, 
the problems that are presented by the high cost of living, 
the railroads of the country, the conquest of the seas by 
merchant ships, the complexities of national finance 
all these things face ‘us as a people, and must be figin 
in the selection of the next President. The Pr ‘ 
war, after all, were very simple. There was but 
but one objet tive It was to defeat the mad prete. 
of the Imperial German Government. The job, in its 
commanded unity and received it. There was but om 
road for the people of the United States to travel—but 
one channel through which the determination of America 
could flow. 








Wanted, Constructive Leadership 

It is not so with the problems of reconstruction They 
are myriad and not one of them is simple Nor is there 
today the one objective that marked our war effort 
Individual opinions prejudices and habits of thought 
have been released again, and there are as n any objec 
What we want today in lead 
ership is constructive genius, not any more popularity 
of politics. We want (1) the open mind that will reject 
nothing just because it is new; (2) proved knowledge of 
industry, finance, economics and social science; 
onstrated executive ability that will apply possessed 
knowl dge to the solution of problems. 
What are the chances for such leadership? As far as 
1€ pol tical parties seem to be concerned, the chances 
Democrats, on the defensive until Wilson 

are very silent as to their 

probable standard ea;rer The Republicans however, 
confident of success in 1 are already producing a 
crop of “native sons” and “presidential possibilities.” 
(nd in almost every case the reason for prominence is 
found in the ability and willingness of the individual to 
level denunciation and make bitter and critical attack 
{ll emphasis on destruction and none at all on construc- 
tion! The old hackneyed methods of partisan politics, 
with never a glimpse of the new and tremendous 

The men in the United States best fitted by proved 
performances for the Presidency during the next four 
years figure little, if at all, in the calculations of the pol- 


tives as there are citizens 


(3) dem 


tl 
ire slim. The 


returns and swings i 
1} 


nto action 


for each 


differ widely from those of the editor of Leslie’s, so by 
consent he 


editor of Leslie’s ‘“‘disclaim 


other’s expression of opinion. 


and the 


iticlans They are Herbert Hoover and W 
liam G. McAdoo. Asa matter of course, I f 
that Woodrow Wilson, by virtue of his abilit 
as well as accumulated experience, is by far t! 
best leader that could be chosen, but asi 
from his own disinclination in the matter 
third-term tradition that blocks the way 
Wilson, the two men most competent to handk 
problems of reconstruction are Hoover and McAdoo 
one of them Republican and one Democrat 

I was in Washington from the first week 
the war to the last, and, by reason of my task, ther 
was no part of the great war machinery with which | 
did not come in contact I sav 


Aside fre 


men come and go Si 
reputations made and saw them smashed—saw efficien¢ 
and inefficiency in every phase—and, writing as 


independent, caring nothing for parties and politics, | 
Hoover and M« Adoo 
point of that kind of administrative gen 
that grasps con plicated problen S and dr 
to solution without lost motion 

Herbert Hoover had one of the most difficult jobs eve 
assigned to a human being—a job that had t 
way through every intricacy lustry ar 
economics—and it is not too much to Say that he deli, 
ered 100 per cent. What he had to do never had bet 
done before. He had to blaze his own trails. Workir 
swiftly and surely, he built an organization that fun 
tioned from the start with smooth power 
only that he had to feed the 
problems of transportation and distributio1 


get t he foc xd 


Say that stoced oO hove 
others in 


ives throug 


O weave 1 


of modern ji 


It was m 
world, with its attendant 
He had ti 
to sow the seed, to harvest it, to buy 
coming at every point in 

American life, 
irom producers to consumers 


to store it Oo collision wil 
trom farmers to worker 

Purblind partisans ma 
find small details with which to quarrel, but history wi 
give Herbert Hoover high place as one of the greal 
organizing geniuses of the war. 


A Hercules in Office 
The other man—William G. McAdoo—not only ha 
one job, but a bunch of them, each huge enough to tax 
the ability of any ordinary person, yet he drove ther 
forward to success with never a speck of failure to mar the 
sheer wonder of the achievement The Federal Reserve 
Act was his conception, and using it as his sound found: 
tion he built the Treasury of the United States upon th« 
olid rocks. The financing of the war was one of the great 
‘ievements of the war and the manner in which the 
was executed won the admiration of the financial 
f the world. 


every class in 


r the direction of the railroads at the time 

ernment took them over, he made them an 

*he war machinery of the nation, and out 

Oo. the order that filled transports wit 
sola ver’s ships with food, and made 
possib, » of fuel so that every munition 
factory < ‘op spet 1 As if the Treasury 
and the rai nough he brought the War 


Risk Insuranc, ration, and a 
twinkling of an ,. 
Surance company 1 
lives and the limbs of 
States. All too little has 
undertaking that Secretar 
organized until not a cog « smooth-runping 
machinery, and drove forw. ant competence 
Not since Alexander Har e€ been such an 
administrative genius in th America, and 
where he shines above Han 


Imost in the 
‘ead of the greatest in 
‘usiness assuring the 
tilors of the United 

it this tremendous 
ought into being 


possession ol! 


r 
the democratic sense the apy rty, equality 
and justice as fundament: rica, not mere 
phrases. McAdoo has visio ion, and above 


Jess blessed in 
a part in poli 
to that point 


contact with 


all, he has the open mind. | 

this respect Without ever ha 
tics he IS a progressive, coml 
of view by reason of his long « 
the humanity of the world 


Two Men Who | d 
So it is that I say that these 
McAdoo and Herbert Hoover—st 
as the proper and imperat Ive nom 
and Republican parties respecti\ 
good along the very lines that 
Concluded on pag 


William G. 
ve all ot hers 
Democratic 
have made 
ust travel, 


there is the 
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| The R-34 Takes the Air Route from Scotland 
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In the innocent days, when farmers were gullible, 
and fakirs kept well abreast of their opportunities, 
2 truthful advertisement was decidedly lonesome. 


HEY used to say it 
little saliva. Something like this: ‘Dear Sir, I 
saw your ad and send me free sample of that 
Golden Eagle Spavin Cure for our roan mare which is in 
a bad way.”’ Or other words headed in the same general 


with a postcard, pencil, and a 





those innocent days, when farmers were 


quite gullible, city folks more so, and fakirs kept well 
abreast of their opportunities. Probably the worst fakes 
were offered in the and a truthful adver- 
tisement of honest wares was decidedly lonesome in any 





religious papers 
j 
publication. 

Not so antique are the memories of the Helter-Skelter 
school of advertising—bright young men in. brown 
derbies, and hairless, careless old men with gravy on 
their chosen profession as “‘the 


their vests, who spoke ol 


a guileless 


game l hopped Irom crag to crag with 

optimisn which would have beer positively dangerous 

if it had remained in one place long enough to accumulate. 
What a motley heritage has this thing we call adver 

tising! Yet it stands today fair in the sunlight, easily our 

greatest economic torce elicate a i fine watch power 


ful as a planet. Art ience, literature, and all the 














dynamics of business are welded into this colossal link 
i nter] and the people And the victim 
r go the benef Lr of today. 
ke generation, or or ree, to b ilda 
oO ter hov good he ercl dise or 
ige ent Now there e€ Case galore 
turer of vy hund: housand pounds 
of something has adverti his output ip to five, ten 
or twenty million pounds, and done it in five years. That 
is pretty fair stepping along! 

Glance our infant giant, the automobile industry. 
Born somewhere about nineteen hundred A. D., and now 
ru g at the of two billions per year. Of course 
hi lustr be oO grow great time, because 
mal nted in dual transportation. But it took ad 

it ckl to let man kn« hat what he 

hand at r price r immediate 

ook advertising to make him an in 

l telligent ust f the dar ed 

l ( y I ll but l 

greater etter be e of their re contact h 
tl mow orce ( su ers 4 





Oo day he learned that I was driving an automobile 
uke his. We began talking car, and presto! we had so 
much in common that a close, personal friendship resulted. 
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I Saw Your Ad— 


By RHEY T. SNODGRASS 


Magical as has been the effect of publicity upon busi 
ness, that is not its most interesting or most useful phase 
What it has done and is daily doing for the people is 
even more magical, though not so generally appreciated. 
Let us take a glimpse at it from this broader angle. 

Our American civilization is notable not only because 
it is highly advanced, but because it is evenly advanced. 
An Oklahoma man visiting Boston does not look, or 
feel, or act “‘strange,’’ as he did twenty yearsago. We 
live a more harmonious, homogeneous national life than 
our fathers did. For this we may thank many causes, 
but four principal ones—trarsportation, telephones, 
periodical literature, and adv’ 1g. 

One may say that the * 
the things of our every 
cils, watches, washing 1 's, 
candy. These, and the i 
buy and use, influence our a 
think, unless we stop to think 
cause and which is effect, recall. 
about the precedence of the hen or 
was an absolute thing, completed w: Civil- 
ization on the other hand is progressiv “ngs 
make better man, and then better ma T 
things. So the world keeps chasing its stv 
in a circle but in a spiral, always upward. 

This process would go on in Philadelphia « 
different lines from Seattle, for example. But 
advertising puts the best wares of the East imme 
at the disposal of the West. And vice-versa, and noi 
southly. So all the people in these forty-eight gr. 
and glorious States have access to the same daily con. 
modities and influences. 

Nothing brings and holds people together like having 
the same kinds of things. Remember your first safety 
bicycle? And how the boys with “safeties” immedi- 
ately formed a layer of society which made the boys with 
“high wheels” either advance their state, or quit bicy- 
cling? Once I became acquainted with a very reserved, 
blue-blooded gentlemen whose cuticle I could not seem to 
percolate, in spite of much pleasant treatment on my 
part. One day he learned that I was driving an automo 
bile like his. We began talking car. and presto! we had 
so much in common that a fine, close, permanent friend- 
ship resulted. 

\ man of means accepts a match from a laborer in a 
smoking car, and notes that they both smoke the same 
brand of tobacco. Conversation ensues, inequalities are 
forgotten, and they are unconsciously reminded that all 
men are created equal. 

Our supply of periodical literature—daily, weekly, and 
monthly—is nothing short of a marvel both in quality and 
quantity. There are now some twenty-three thousand 
regular publications printed in the American language. 
Adve tising makes this possible This one benefit to the 
people is so far reaching and so far beyond estimate 
that one dare not say how vastly our civilization is 
indebted. 

Doubtless the most direct and obvious benefits of ad- 
vertising have to do with the variety, quality and condi- 
tion of the things we buy. In the old days when goods of 
unknown character were sold by a merchant of known 
character, both he and his customers suffered many dis 
appointments and injustices. Nowadays a manufa 
turer puts his name and address on his wares and says in 
public print to all the world, “These goods are O. K.—I 
know because I make them. My reputation and my 
fortune are behind them as a perpetual guarantee of 
quality, condition, and fair dealing.” 

Poor, disappointing wares will not long stand up under 
that kind of “pitiless publicity.” But honest goods 
honestly advertised soon build up a mutual good-will be 
tween maker and consumer which is little short of per 
sonal friendship. This results in better merchandise and 
better business, to the economic gain of everybody. 

Variety is far more than the mere spice of life. It 
makes for taste, discrimination, and finer sensibilities 
lake a simple thing like dentifrice; which now, thanks to 

dvertising, is used in one form or another by nearly ten 
per cent. of our population. When Father wanted to 
give his teeth a treat he cautiously approached the solemn 

mily druggist, who might have on hand some one kind 
of prepared dentifrice, but more probably mixed up a 
luff consisting of a little powde red cuttlefish bone and a 
lot of goodness-knows-what, and Father took that or 
nothing, by heck! Today, in any drug bazar or behind 
any toilet goods counter in the United States, the shelves 
of dentifrice look like the richly painted pipe organ in the 
Baptist Church. Powder, paste, liquid, or cake—winter 
green, clove, or new-mown-hay—however highly culti 
vated your sense of dentifrice may be, it is instantly and 
delightfully satisfied. 


s of civilization are 
soup, razors, pen 
clothing and 
‘ngs which we 
‘ore than we 
ie which is 

d debate 

the egg 
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Who would go back to the old barrels and boxes 
with their unknown foods, and their well-known other 
things which crept in in spite of the grocer's cleanliness? 


Who shall say we are about our dentifrice 
Or about the thousand and one other things available i 
wide and wild variety? The privilege of selecting is on 


too tussy 


Lie - i J. — - 














of our most uplifting influences, even as applied to th 
simple things of life. It is part of our constitution l 
right. As President Wilson would say, it is of the essenc - 
f democracy. 
Among the fine arts for men is shaving. It used to I 
ledly unpopular. Many of our citizens shave 
» shaved every other day, or even every third day 
growth of beard was no more sightly than it 
t was so much more frequently sighted that we 
le or nothing of it. If a man shaved himsel 
Sour orde il and he often e1 led by scolding 
; nking little Georgie, for reasons beyon 
th. went to a barber, the spent 
ay ind the general surroundings while h 
waite h to dissipate every business impuls 
and n us all. 

Thi most uncomfortable man in town 
he wh« He mak ters worse by cor 
stantly nds to his face and making foolis! 
explanat in face is just as essential to de 
cency al 1 clean collar Shaving h 
emerged 1 ekly drudgery almost to a dail 
sporting ¢ st that they do it in five mir 
utes, and « r wherever they may happe 
to be As n ind Navy, “physically fit 
alwavs int lu SL. ( B: rbe r shops have not 
gone out of |} go into business, not only 
to prompt se1 ‘ightiul surroundings, but also 
as to volume Che simple fact is that ever 
day more shay ommitted 

It is the rosy p-o’-the-morning kind of ad 
vertising which it this change, by offering 
modern impleme terials in a manly way to 
manly men. 

What has happ full beard would make a 
chapter by itself me pruneful statistician 
has recorded the w rs in state and national 
percentages, br in of the figures it is emi 
nently safe to say thi ‘sent rate of disappear [— 


ance beards will soon | v in collections of rare | 
coins and curios. | 
As a universal to, nversation advertis 
a = | 
“ 





il Efficiency, 
ft over to cut 
and consumer. 


An energetic little fellov 
pays for advertising and 
a fine melon for the mak 
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War’s Terrible Aftermath in the Balkans 











This pitiable group of Mace 
donian refugees was photo 
graphed in the town of Lex 
cowatz, Serbia. Investiga 
tion of the people in this 
photo revealed the fact that 
they were traveling along the 
Monastir-Lexcowatz road, 
on their way back to deserted 
homes, leaving a few of their 
number dead each day along 
the roadside It was the 
babies and the very old who 
suffered most; for the children 
there was an unusual scarcity 
of foods, since they were un 
able to digest and assimilate 
the heavier foods as readily 
as the adults. And for the 
adults there was little enough 


of the staple food products, 
























Am 





ng 
Saloniki and other Balkan 
towns, typhus found easy 


victims because these people 





he great 
textil and cotton goods 
shortage that came with the 
war and the blockade. Whol 
nations, in the Balkan States 


ffering from the scanty 


























supply of garment Tons 
of clothing and other supplies 
were ] ppe 1 to the 10n 
from tl tor plic 
which were sent f tok 2, 
n t ed for 
use by the Am« rmy 





So large a portion of the people of Saloniki found themselves homeless as a result of 


great fire, and because of a big influx of refugees, that municipal barracks were con 
structed in order to house some of the unfortunates. This photo shows one of these 
families on wash-day. The display of garments is meager for the people have little 
clothing. Living conditions in the barracks were unsanitary and the percentage of 
diseased persons was high. Typhus, smallpox and tuberculosis were the usual ailments 



































Of the many hundreds of homeless people in Saloniki scores lived in bur- 
lap huts, all more or less like the one shown above, which was made by a Red 
* Cross worker there in midwinter. These hovels were usually filthy. 


Nine persons inhabited this tiny cellar in Saloniki, where he condi 
tions among the poor were intolerable through the war and during the 
armistice. The children suffered from diseases caused by malnutrition, 
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Queer Experiences in Propaganda 


By LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND, LEs.te’s Staff Correspondent 
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e down to the present-day fact 
. rn, into a jolly mess for this generation 
| 


even a nation may grow up and graduate fr 
prescribed curriculum . 
After listening to all the oratorv concerning making 
and praying fer 
ince for the hope) we come 
that the world has got itself 
Phe truth of truths 
forced itself to face 


men and material 


the world a better pla 
vently that 


lor post¢ rity 


ther 1S subst 


which Europe has not yet honestly 
is that 


has been a net loss. 


the war’s destruction in time 
It is humanly natural to try to shut 
away as long as possible the realization that, after ha 
ing suffered a holocaust, ains over and h 
to be settled. It is also human nature to attempt shi 


the cost ren 




















ganda face to face ngere or otherwise, some b 
suave, sometimes overreaching. He has learned 
the experience of being more or less on the 
the enemy was the subject of propaganda, and also f1 
being the immediate subject himself during the sul 
quent era 

Propaganda is as old as Adar he Serpent. I 
land droitl used it to fight NX pol However 
remained for the Japanese in the Russ War to orga 
and develop propaganda into an exact and calculat 
science aimed against enemy mor It was a job! M 
longing to their regular staff scheme Phe ob S 












































ing the burden As the broad shoulders h ts 
of Uncle Sam present the only back capable nost s 
of assuming a share of the load—well efully ¢g 
j \y that back is going to be asked by a e notice I 
thousand and one appeals to take ‘ 
on as many bundles as it will 
carry. 
Phat we are going to help is n 
inevitable as the tides, if n 
for no other reason than that De 
it is far che: per to help now Ni 
O than it will be to try to repair . 
the crash later. We won’t be i 
10 very much thanked for our lly reversed : 
l reconstruction efforts We the Ports > 
( might as well take that for erence id | I 
r granted. Reconstruction will npaign prep 
( be dealing with billions in money, \ s dr ic refus 
sums far removed from concrete oO pay lemnity 
n imagination. The negotiations will In the r against Gern ( 
n involve interest and sec urity. Re as * the pr pagal ‘ he Br o! 
Capt. Paoux, chief of the construction policies in Europe aré 7 carried the hall k of superiori 
n + ‘ er and will be affairs of bitter political Perhaps the French, having tl 
a — —, ms a CONETOV te) When we he Ip Citizens of Strasbourg reading the public pro enemy on tl ere too cl 
ie ak Dlieeendl Ge ahem there will be perhaps a paragraph lamation officially posted telling the people to the bittern be struggl 
thie Sreiais “shew” of Che of newspaper announcement. When [221.9 Sroup of American correspondents at- t down calm! d to study o ‘ 
1 Conference proceedings we re fuse t he re will be columns ol them = : certain day The Ot asbourgians what he etit ( t ol proj 
] ] mend Crm public ity ; We — he 'p and to ave ds che tae eae = la might | ; Pr 
s of ly or Jugoslovaki nine hundred and ninety-nine times, by ging th é por 
egiect tl Egypt and by refusing the one thousandth request we shall be Ss an average ol To think of Ger was 
Hledjas I 1, Greece, Czecho- told that our “popularity ” has evaporated think red To think S Gert p bh 
Engl pan, China Our pride and our national sentimentality must per Che British campaign against the Gert ” i 
ecome | rankenstein, I hav force learn that un: ppreciation is not nearly as serious superbly adroit It was beginning to c« t at its be 
e to de But I have fled a matter as the crime of being wasteful or inefficient in about the time our troo] ( he lines We 
list ( Paris to Brussels what we do. We must learn that a sound reputation _ herited their experience and larg lopted their me 
e toa hich is energetically for honesty is far more unassailable than can be any ods. We showered the air with the printed menus of ou : 
) recreat lity of life record for indiscriminate generosit\ prisoners’ dinners. We sent the Germans postcards t I 
e the | round of rumor It may sound grandiose to use that worn phrase, “sav be igned and preserved © that they could be s t 
gl ( ome per ing the world’’—but it is a business proposition and not back to their families within twenty-four hours after the I 
sentimental one rhere will be an immense amount wert ken prisoner. I lf s in the Argonne t 
the persp s tl he of propaganda, both obvious and subtle accompanying batch of about prisoners g back to the cage | 
fur h actual influ the era of reconstruction. Granted that we have fairly ind about seventy per cent ere ¢ & these pos 
he re ¢ t sted good business heads, our ability to select the essential cards. They h signe c I had surre 
( ( h ce tacts tron this mass of appe ils will come irom experience ered [he corner ( ck B nh ¢ paig | 
rl re for propa It is just as well to take a preliminary look at propa was: Ev item of f é » Jer | | 
th on” o1 ganda as it has so far functioned Any correspondent be conse! Live nd ley 1 | cs ol I 
be « hall find our — who has had a fair amount of experience in the war and __ policy was to secure the Gern I ( 
r oUurE ger through the Peace Conference has been meeting propa he read whenever he found p » D 
r 1 rn p nd liter re cre ( 
hit nd he discovered co entl 
( | ( he news concerning | ector, witl 
hich he v familiar ever exagger 
‘ Consequently hy | oO 
a! belie y te ot | | $s ier 
to recelvé number of ot he PC ions 
. Che brains of the I Orn propagand 
bureaus. which had r ( nd exe 
cuted these war car paigns i th 
( re selves mobilized after the armistice for the 
pear campaigns Che were Té¢ l I 
wiles iting for eventualities 
Looking into the back spaces upon the 
( hour when President W yn first landed i 
France, and remembering his really ex 
traordinary reception b he peopl ( 
France, England.and Italy, the then time 
belief that America had a dominating pre 
ige was not so bumptio it now seen 
Che Ameri prog ppeared to be 
bobbing along the current like cork. | 
was the most cor spicuou thing in ight 
But down underneath the surface were the 
real forces, and not the least was the 
power otf st idily working org nized 


propaganda and expert I telhgence versus 











Italian destroyer waiting to receive a group of American visitors for an 
official Italian Government propaganda tour of the Dalmatian coast. 


Che machinery and 
the experience were theirs. 
: - “ . 
Every nation, big or little, brought to 


our one-man powcet 
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ris the utmost extension of its claims, preparatory to 

paring down of the bargaining. Small wonder that 

hubbub grew. It must have been the supreme bor 

n of the centuries for the Conference to listen to all the 
opaganda twaddle which has been so elaborately set 
th. It may be taken for granted that every presenta- 
n has been ushered in with the standard senten 
Based on the noble principles of President Wils 
th in his fourteen points—etc., etc.”” This is writt 

er having had the experience of being present 


on as se 


re the conferences offered by the d legates to the press 
any such typical meeting the press seats itself in 


cle and some delegate from some nation with aspira 


ms proceeds te drone for an hour vith liberal doses 
I statistics ama ngly opposite to those offered 
her quarters, but with arguments couched in phras« 
ft wazingly familiar In those stuffy, unventilat« 
| ywms of hotel grandeur (I uropx loat he n oper 
S indow) one feels a million miles from realit ind 
rt bsolutely forgets that the subject at hand does 1 
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propaganda which has h nd is having its ¢ 


influence the American public in its thinking 





action Correspondent ve not been furnished sp I 
trains, special motors and even special airy 

for their personal entert ment. Che utmost | \ 
traveling and banqueting has sometin b 

panied by the utmost lity in all 

leeway independe genero ) I 


mething living and vital to actual people some 
here or other on the map. I have sometime , 
sked a speaker whether his argument to the press hn 








is identical with that offered the Big Four in secret 
Oo ession The answer has usually been “ yes 
oO he activity of propagandizing the press, how 
is not been confined merely to conferences and di 
n n Paris. Europe has been covered by organized ps 
rt through which, presumably, the correspondents have 
il been enabled to gather their information first-] 
I Nothing could be more logical In essence, and lso 
with the present transportation’ and passport impo 
sibilities in Europe—nothing can be so expeditious as 
t} such bureaucratic aid. Furthermore, if the correspondent 
it is convinced of the j istice of the presentation the ar 
rangement of having the easiest of facilities for inter 
re views and the ever-present help of accompanying officers 
is make the entire combination a happy one But some- 
times, if the correspondent is not convinced—alas! there 
iI remains nothing that is nappy Even the remembrance 
of elaborate dinners and generous hospitality is tinged 
with the distinct impression that your hosts are think 
t} ing of your visit as a false hope an rotten investment 
N rally it i 1@ Ol he Ost int ble of social 
vulgarities to criticize one’s hosts and lity. How 
yt ever, 1f there is Irtue In oper ) nants openl 
5 arrived at, it is within proper limits to talk ab he 
n 


iT MID the garcde S d the greenery 





Lieut. Champenois, conducting officer for the Tardie 
Mission, and C. Gilbert of the Philadelphia Ledger, for 
merly of LESLIE'S WEEKLY, ona trip through Alsace 


been thought cold ind Inapprecialive hen it | 


been impressed ne such trip for less than three eel 
conservatively estimated to have cost something 
than $5,000 per guest stands as perhaps thi 
As an example on the other side, one of the 1 t \ 
teresting and convincing trips was organized | 
French not long after the armistice It was al 
‘movie” show in its rapid changes of scene. It beg 
at Metz, took in a study of the Saar \ le p 
through the rich and war-spared manufacturing cit I 









































} ol France our soldiers with gay 
ul hearts were getting ready to gO 
home f one watched them on the roads ¢ 
I that were warm and sunny after all the 
é rain and sleet of the long wet spring, o1 
they climbed the gangplank of the trans 
S port, one saw by their strong big shoulders 
and by their swinging gait that they felt 
now that fighting was over it was time for 
4) them to leave the dinky tribes of Europe 
\ to fight it out by word of mouth whil 
1 they hied them to the green tree count 
of the West 
So L often met ar 1 conversed v th these 
men—the real saviors of society and civil 
il ization Their ideas of wat and peace ind 
I the League of Nations and their own great 
I proud land were always just and generous 
and ane ke w of them had inv gro ick or 
le They had been to hell and | ck: 
S yu t was necessary. One man said he 
thought that he would never be called 
upon again to fight in Europe; but th 
if need arose we would all do our dut 
‘ wain in the same old way And no o1 
seemed to have ny great h red ol 
little Fritzie as they called he German 
soldic r 
On a certain sunny day I came upon 
Sergeant Killikelly of the Bronx He 
was enjoying the fragrance of th lilacs The 
on the unrivaled Champs Elysées, fair off 
est and finest of all the boulevards of 
time. Killikelly was not thinking of the marvel 
ous vista which his eyes beheld He was con 
cerned with how the election of 1 > would go in the 
Bronx. He averred that no official who was ré sponsible 
for certain petty restrictions on the soldiers’ life could 





hope for Presidential spurs in the District of the Bronx 
“* Now sergeant,” l said, ‘what have you « xperience Lin 
war that makes you take that view of military rulings 
in our army?” “I'll tell you what happened to me in the 
Argonne fight. I had been under a captain of the Na 
tional Guard, who was a very fine and sensible man., 





actual first step from the shores of France. The band plays as a farewell sen 
This moment the doughboys have dreamed of and talked about for mont! 


When the big row started on the Meuse-Argonne. thé V 
sent us a ‘Wagtail Cap n”’ a West Poi ler Hye 


all for rules and ‘etikwet.’ Now I had twenty-f 

in a trench; mud a foot deep Che mi rik r 

barrage; and one poor I¢ llow ha 1 | IS he shot off Wi 
stood it out; and after the thing w ‘ 

comes my captain and he looks at our muddy bo \ 
* Sergeant ” he savs, ‘why have not your mx got ne 

shoes cleaned up.’ ‘Oh, hell captain I say n 


fellows will be dead by 1 ight, so what’s the use o ‘ 
boots.’ ‘That’s insubordination,’ shouted this gu; So 
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By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


as: William H. Carver, catcher; Andrew 
pitcher; ‘Sonny’ Leavenworth, first base; 
Ward, second base; Cal Penfield, third base; Michae 
(‘“‘Butcher’’)McAntee, shortstop; Stephen King, left field 
Thomas Abrams, center field and change pitcher 
and Peter McKeon, right field and change catcher 


McQuide 


The Pioneers of Baseball #ss%* 


Jame Ss 


Che late Albert G. Spalding, in his memoirs, gives the 


him the box the H: 


makers were most succe 


in 


the Cincinnati R 
Stockings, which the ye 
previous had become 
first professional team 

all of its players under sala 

was the sensation of balldom. The team was organi 
and trained by George and Harry Wright, veter 

English cricketers, who took up baseball soon after co 

ing to this country. It is an interesting coinc idence t} 

it was twoexponents of the despised game of cricket wl 

evolved from the original crude game 
first principles of scientihc playing 


1500 


the world by placing 


of baseball 





introduced real team work. The R 





ASEBALL today 
i LS more followers 
than any other sport 
he irld o’er Che play 
h peen improved l il 
onrks tion of the na 
Oo tu ( high 
order thletic excellence. The professional performer 
is el “dl example of phy sical fitness, the 
bu ( ‘ | ot he game is conducted with the Same 
horoughness that is found in any successful commercial 
enti ‘ | the money invested in the several leagues, 
num«e real estate, stands, franchises, etc., runs 
we li ) lior S 
Whe I of today tends a ball 
game, particularly in any of the larger 
citie ré ) In adv r his sur- 
rount £ will be the IM I ioney 
can pro le, that sincere « yt has been 
made for the comfort of the pl yers and 
patrons alike, and to ke the pastime a 
high-class entertainment . 
But does the modern fan, resting in a 
comfortable armed seat which commands a 


w of the field from a pleasing eleva 
ird in hand and with the pop 
within call, ever pa 
ys in the misty and all 
when America’s greatest 
days 
when the game struggling desperatel) 
to gain even a toe-hold, when there were 
s for the fans, and but 


hine vic 
tion. score-¢ 
ream boys 


] 


and ice-« 


to think of 


Ine 
those « 
but-forgotten past 


sport was in its infancy; those 


no creature comlort 
f 


few for the 


players, wheneverything con 
nected with the sport was crude? Proba 
bly not But the infant sport, which 
first began to command real attention 


back in 1839, was made of sturdy stuff, and 
thrived grew despite hardships in 
numerable and setbacks a-plenty. In a 
series of three articles I am going to place 
before you some of the history of those 


and 





Stockings played all of the leading tea 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in 18¢ 
and the spring of 1870, and never met 
defeat. Only team tied them a 
that the Haymakers The offici 
records state that the victories of the R« 
SLOC kings in this baseball crusade total 
eighty-one. Mr. Spalding gave the re« 
ord as fifty-six games won and one tied 

The celebrated game in which the Tro 
team tied the Red Stockings was playe 
at Cincinnati, and the Haymakers at tha 
time was mdde up follows: Fisher 
pitcher; Carver catcher: Leavenworth 
first Ward, second Penfield 
third base; McAntee shortstop; Stepher 
King, left field; Mart King hel 
and “Clipper” Flynn, right field 

*“No experience of my life made such ; 
lasting impression on my mind as that ti 
game at Cincinnati,” Mr. Spotten i 
quoted as "— don’t think there 
ever was such a scene on a ball field, nor do 


one 


was 


as 
base; 


base; 


center 


" 
Saving 





I think the feat performed that day 
Steve King ever was surpassed by a ball 
player with a bat, considering that all of 








pioneer days of baseball, the evolutions 
through which the sport has passed, that 
the younger generation may the more fully appreciate 
the play now furnished them, while still giving an occa- 


sional reverent thought to the men and incidents which 
made possible the high standard of the game today 

[here is one man connected with the forces of this 
paper who was activel and personally interested in 


baseball at a much earlier 
.ditor and publis! Les 
editor and publisher of LESLIE'S 
of the orga 


period than the writer; the 
’ real veteran fan 
ani closely identified 
with the sport when, as a cub reporter on one ol the Troy, 
N. ¥ newspapers he followed the fe 
and kept score for the f 
city, one ol 
which truly made 
ated some of the 
bat or caught a ball in 

Che re were one 
Red Stockings and the 
[ll., which have been gi 

I 


is the 


and he was 


4 ZALION, a 





mos 


e about 
of that 


rtunes, wrot 
Haymakers 
teams of the early seve one 
baseball history, and one which gradu 


celebrated players who swung a 


imous old 


the greatest nties 
most 
the early days 

ms, such as the Cincinnati 
Forest City Club, of Rockford, 
ven more proming nce in baseball 


or two tei 


history, but the Haymakers of Troy surely possessed 
many ique qualities which warrant a special chapter 


The 
epoch-making club were obtained 
stories told by Dr. Sleicher, the 


being devoted to them and their accomplishments 
facts concerning 


from official 








reminiscences of James H. Spotten, of Lansingburg, 

N. Y., treasurer of the outfit in its heyday, and from an 

article concerning the organization, prepared under the 

direction of and printed by James H Potts, editor of the 

Tro N. ¥ lim 

When the H kers were organized in the late sixties, 

many of the players actually were cou boys, while 

the rem ‘ ed their living working at their trades 

in Troy and ngburg. s particular 

section had gaine | no tame iletic center, but 

Trov 5s Know he length and 

breadth of the country be e of the successes achieved 
by S l¢ f t the clu of the large cities 

Many nes In re 

cent cal there have 

bee CUSSLO con 

ceri gy the personnel 

of th Haymakers, 

prin p lly be Luse 

the nar es of the play 

rs were all but for- 

gotten long ago. This 

was true concerning 

Andrew McQuide the 

( ril il pitcher. Peter 


McKeon and 
Mr 


Thomas 


spotten, 





a fe W vears ago, 
© gave the hames of 
George Wright the original team 





The Haymakers of Troy, N. Y., one of the great teams of the early 


seventies. ‘‘Mart King, c. f.; Michael McAntee, s. s.; Thomas 
Abrams, p.; William Carver, c.; Steve King, |. f.; James Ward, 
2 b.; Peter McKeon, r. f. S.; Leavenworth, 1b.; Cal. Penfield, 3 b 


names of the most famous Haymakers, the team of 1871, 
as: McGeary, catcher; McMullin, pitcher; Flynn, first 
base; Carver, second base; Bellan, third base; Flowers, 
shortstop; King, left field; Yorke, center field; and Pike, 
right field. Incidentaliy it was in March, 1871, that the 
first professional baseball organization was formed at 
New York with the Haymakers as one of the teams 
The new league was known as the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Players, and J. W. Kerns, of 
Troy, president of the Hay makers, was elected its chief 
executive. Mart King and William (“Clipper”) Flynn 
were not on the original team, but their play with the 
first professional Haymakers club was of such surpassing 
excellence that they later were,placed upon the roster of 
the famous old Chicago Whit@Stockings. 

The Haymakers were an outgrowth of the Unions, 
who first played on the Lansingburg “Green.” That 
team originally came together in 1866, played. locally 
during the summer, but in the fall went to New York to 
play ile Atlantics, Mutuals and Eckfords, three of the 
strongest teams in the country at that period. Con- 
cerning this trip Treasurer Spotten has related: “We 
made the trip to New York on a boat, with just $37 to 
pay expenses. I recollect how a score of home-town boys 
stowed themselves away on the boat and how we had to 
care for them in New York. We let them sleep on the 
floors in our rooms, but how they got anything to eat, I 
never knew. 

“We were beaten by the Atlantics, 
everyone by defeating the Mutuals. The Eckfords 
backed out, and we did not play them. We played the 
Atlantics on the Capitoline grounds, in Brooklyn, and 
were taken there in a coach with the youthful stowaways 
running alongside and following behind. The Mutuals 
came to Lansingburg for a return game. The grounds 
were enclosed by an open pit ket fence, so there was no 
The Mutuals made nine runs in 
the first inning, while the Haymakers made none, and 
everyone began to wonder how we beat them in New 
York here was a decided turn in the fifth inning, 
however, when the Haymakers tied the game, and from 
that point until the end we outbatted and outfielded our 
opponents rhe final score was something like 150 to 32 
in our favor. rhe girls composing the town’s leading 
social club had arranged to give a supper to the teams, 
but the Mutuals were disgruntled refused 
attend.” 

Chat year McQuide was killed in a railway accident, 
and the famous “ Cherokee” Fisher, a man who possessed 
a world of speed, became the pitcher of the team. With 


but astonished 


} - - } ior 
charge tor admission. 


and to 





his performances came just at the psycho 


logical moments. There were at least 
12,000 persons on the grounds, and of these about 10,00 
had paid fifty cents each to see the game. We were to 


receive $2,000 as our share of the gate receipts, enough 
to start a bank in those days 


“After standing for a number of bad decisions Presi 
dent McKeon warned the umpire that if he made 
another he would take his men from the field. I warned 


McKeon not todo that in any circumstances, as we net ded 
the money. We had been advertised far and wide as a 
great club out to beat the Red Stockings, and many in the 
crowd had come hundreds of miles to witness the struggle 
ball field 


is With us, as 


It was the largest gathering seen on a Cincinnati 
up to that time, and at the start the crowd w 
the Red Stoc kings were chesty because of their success 
and rather unpopular in consequence In one of the early 
innings, when Steve King came to bat, there were three 


men on the bases. Harry Wright, the captain and center 


fielder of our rivals, waved his men back, but Steve gave 
the ball a terrific wallop and it went far over the head of 
Andy Leonard in left field, for a homer sending in the 


trio of players ahead of him. When he came 
Steve drove the ball out for three | 
players home, and the third time up he hit another three 
bagger, sending in a man from third A total of ten 
bases in three times at bat surely was a sensational per 
formance. 
“Then came 
tie at 17 and 


up again 
] 


ases, sending two 


the awful fifth inning, with the game a 
17. A foul tip was captured by Carver 


close to the ground, but the umpire decided that it was 
caught on the bound and that therefore the man at bat 
was not out. Even the crowd hooted the decision, but 


the troubk 
iv by the excite 


President McKeon was the one who made 
Indignant at the decision and carried aw 


ment, he pul his threat into execution and called his men 
from the field. Thousands among the onlookers had 
come a long distance and paid their money to see a ball 


and as soon as they realized what had happened 
was ariot. The 
in on 


game, 
there 
crowd closed 
us from all 
shouting, ‘Kill ’em, 
kill °em!’ There were 
threatening gestures 
everywhere and in 
those days, just after 
the war, a Cincinnati 
crowd was considered 


sides 


about the toughest 
in the country. Levi 


Smith, of Troy, was 
one of our party, and 
just things were 
looking mighty black 
Concluded on page 117 
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the 
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eld 
is 
Css 
rly 
ree An interesting ceremony 
ter took place recently in New 
ve York Harbor when Ad 
ol miral Mayo took leave of 
he , the war time fleet which in 
= cluded the battleship New 
e Mexico, here photo 
en graphed from the Williams 
ar burg Bridge over the East 
River, New York City. It 
a is one of the most powerful 
er ships of the American 
as navy. It is the first elec 
nt trically propelled dread 
Le nought in the world and 
e carries 12 fourteen-inch 
n guns and 22 five-inch guns. 
id The great ship was placed 
ll ,in commission in the fall 
“d of 1917 and cost upward 


of eight millions of dol 
lars. In the inserts are,” 
left, Captain Willard, and, 
right, Commander Lennor 
of the New Mexico. A 
part of the war time fleet 
is to be transferred to the 
Pacific Coast, making the 
trip by the Panama Canal. 


a oe 





Rear-Admiral Henry Braid Wilson succeeds Admiral The photograph shows Rear-Admirals Plunkett, Eberle 
Mayo as commander of the Atlantic fleet. Admiral M ayo Brittain, Wilson, Benson, Rodman and Kuntz, who piped 
A has gone to Washington as Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Mayo over the side of the U. S.S. Pennsylvania. 
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Doughboys Win Honors in the 


Photographs by HELEN JOHNS KIRTLAND, LEsLie’s Staff Correspondent 


The A. E.F. Championship Swimming Meet 
was held recently at Lake St. James, near Paris. 
The contending teams were from the Third 
Army, Paris District, Intermediate S. O. S., the 
A. E. C.,G. H. Q., and Base S.O.S. The 
Third Army team won the greatest number 





Z 


Le 2 er: eh 


ae eee 


of points. A feature was the polo game, shown 
hete, between the A. E. F. team and the cham- 
pion French team. The French won, 6 to 0. 


— 


Sanville, winner of 
the fancy diving 
championship of 
the A. E. F., mak 
ing a graceful long 


Se a ee TENE atk 
— ee 


dive into the water 





Getting ready for ‘“‘The Count of Monte 
Cristo”’ exhibition. The unnamed exhibitor’s 
hands and feet were trussed and he was 


doubled up and we ied in a gunny sack. 





Volunteer rescuers stood by in case of too suc 
l However, in about a minute 
came to the surface of the 


1 hand and hands and feet free. 
Start of the well-contested 400-meter final, which was won by 


J. F. B. Hanley, of the Third Army. Time, 6 min., 35.2 sec 


——— 


J 


After the swimming races and the polo game, 
several English girls gave an exhibition of 


ind poiluson the ‘‘bleachers’’ watching with intense interest the spirited struggle between fancy diving. Miss Finch, about to dive, 
polo team and the French championship team, which was victorious by a good score. has a string of records, for speed and diving. 


A Blackfoot Chief 
Shoots 10ther, on the 
the new route connecting 


who rejoices in the name of Johnny 
Blackfoot Reservation, crossed by 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks. 


j link in a great motor highway 
connecting the national parks of the We 
automobile transport 


was 


tion 


opened for regular 
which has been designated as “The 
Geysers-to-Glaciers Motor -Trail,” ten-passenger motor 
vill be ope rated on regular daily schedules. A 

cars has been placed at the disposal of tour- 


Over this road 
busse 5 
fleet of 
ists, to Carry 
Parks 

Ihe second link in the park highway is now ready for 
notorists his is the road connecting the Rocky 
Mountain Park with the Yel It is the aim of 
the United States Government to develop a well-defined 
motor highway joining also Glacier, Mt. Rainier, Crater 
Lake, Yosemite, Mesa Verde, Sequoia national parks and 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Following months of touring, representatives of the 
Bureau of National Parks and of the park transportation 
companies finally announced on May 16 that a motor 
route had been decided upon to connect America’s two 
greatest parks—the Yellowstone and the Glacier. Men 

Concluded on page 110 
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them between Yellowstone and Glacier 


ywstone. 
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A typical stretch of road along the new highway run 
near Bozeman, Montana. The Geysers to-Glaciers t 
of the Rocky ountains, winding in and out 


at 
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igh the G 


1 by 


crashing mountain streams, and climbing the easy grades to heights as 
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A battery of stills in the Louisiana oil district, which worked 24 hours a day during the past four years to turn out the motive fuel needed abroad. 


A New Fuel from Industrial Wastes 


An Economic Development of Great Possibilities Made Practicable by War Demands 


By ROBERT G. SKERRETT 


ESTERDAY the geologist told us that our native 
sources of petroleum would probably be exhausted 
Today, 


the scientist reassures us, and, by reason of his inventive 


in the course of the next twenty years. 


ness, gives us a respite of two more decades, at least. We 
should know the reason for the geologist’s pessimism in 
order that we may appreciate the fruit of the scientist’s 
labors. The story is worth while because it reaches either 
directly or indirectly into all of our activities—comes 
one of us. It is the record 


right home to each and eve 
have enduring value in the 


of wartime efforts which will 
years of peace 

Ever since 1850, when petroleum was discovered in 
Pennsylvania, we have been using more and more of this 
bounty of Nature’s providing, and in the past eighteen 
years the rate of the drain upon our oil wells has been 
speeded up tremendously t, in 1900 we 
roleum reservoirs substantially 


To be exalt 

“mined” from our pet 1 

| the withdrawal amounted to 
t 


200,000,000 barrels; and las year, so it is officially 
stated, we tapped from our underground store a total of 
245,000,000 barrels. To meet increasing needs in 1918 


), 506,000 barrels which 
we took from the reserve tanks of our great pipe lines 
t t 50,000,000 


this by 


barrels ol gasoine \ 








1870 __ 1880 1390 1900 


GARRELS 


The graphic story of our used and un- 
used native supply of crude petroleum. 


___1920 


UNUSED 








year later, because of th 
war's demal we pre 
duced 68,0 

rel nd during the 
just gone the stills of 
country vorking 
tinually, gave 

ot ox barre 
this motive fuel | 
is to t! 


fry 
AU 


barrels over that for the 


year pre OA 





const 


the use 


| t 
0 { Oo must be julte clear that 
I S < es are gal ing in 
1 é } ( e of r den ls. This 
< I } oO derati the coming needs of 
i I raft and the continually growing con 


sumption of gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oil in stationary 
engines and steam power plants of many sorts. 














And now what has the scientist done to postpone the 
seemingly inevitable day of shortage of petroleum here? 
How has he made it possible for each remaining barrel 
of mineral oil to go much further than heretofore? He 
achieved this in the final months of the war as a climax 
of his efforts to checkmate the U-boat, which was grimly 
decimating the fleets of tankers carrying liquid fuel from 
this side of the Atlantic to the forces battling on land and 
sea against the Central Powers. The aim was to enable 
England and our other Allies to use less straight liquid 
fuel by combining with the oil pulverized coal and other 
forms of carbon which were to be had locally in relative 
plenty. me 

rhis new source of energy for steam-raising plants is 
tec hnically termed “colloidal fuel” becat 
ceous ingredients are so subdivided that their fine par- 
ticles partake of the nature of a fluid and are held in 
suspension by the portion ol oil with which they are com- 
bined. That is to say, the mixture ren | 


ise the carbona- 


ains fixed for a 
suitably protracted period—in short, defies for the time 
being the law of gravitation which would normally in 
duce in a brief while the precipitation of the minute bits 
of coal, the molecules of tar, et By reason of this pe 
fect admixture, colloidal fuel can be stored in the tanks 
of oil-burning installations and can be fed, without change 


iin the furnaces. 





of equipment, to the existing burners wit 
Volume for volume, it will actually generate more heat 
than the usual fuel oil! 

Others have tried to obtain these results off and on 
a practical character proved 
elusive until the problem was attacked by the Submarine 
Detense Association of New York City less than two 
years ago under the leadership of Mr. Lindon W 
the well-known « ngineer Months of laboratory 
is devoted to the sub 


ject, and the thi 


for years, but success o 


aaa s 
bates, 


research 


ng desired 
































was a wonder-working 
\\ chemical compound, itself 
combustible which would 


impart to the heavier 


bodies sufficient buoy- 
ancy to sustain them in 
the mass of oil. Chis was 
discovere | and Mr Bates 
calls the stuff “ fixateur.” 


Be yond the amazing at 


tion of this. substance, 


which to the casual eye, 
before it is added to the 


lor 


combined fuel looks 
all the world like con 

mon axle - grease the 
public is purposely left in 
the dark rhe process 
of its preparation is a 
secret. 

When the oil, which 
need be nothing better 
than refinery refuse, and 
the pulverized coal and 














gas-house tar, for in- 





A, productive spot in the Oklahoma oil fields. One of this country’s main sources 
of liguid fuel from which are drained hundreds of millions of barrels annually. 


stance, are commingled 
Concluded on page 116 
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PS 


‘Gs records show that a Goodyear Solid Tire on Bus Number 205 
delivered 100,123 miles of continuous service. We have never heard 


ofanother mark as high as this. 


It is certainly creditable, since our serv- 
ice conditions thoroughly test truck tire stamina. 


Two more of our 


Goodyear Solid Tires may reach this figure—have traveled in excess 
of 99,000 miles each, thus far.’’—George A. Green, Chief Engineer, 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New York City. 


ROBABLY the longest mileage attained to date 

by a rubber tire has been delivered by the Good- 
year Solid Tire described in the statement quoted 
above. 


Yet observe that two other Goodyear Solid Tires in 
the same service are challenging this score, having 
recently passed the 99,000-mile mark. 

And then add the fact that a group of 43 Goodyear 
Solid Tires thus far has rolled up scores ranging from 
25,000 to 80,000 miles for The Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company—demonstrating uniform ability to reach 
uncommon mileage figures. 


All 46 have had to withstand the strains. resulting 


from about 1,000 starts and stops made per day by 
each Fifth Avenue Bus. 


The first-mentioned tire remained in this work close 
to three years, and yet at the end of the time its tread 
rubber was 1 = inches thick. 


These facts and figures supplied by The Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company do more than contribute to the 
great mass of proof that bespeaks the powerful qual- 
ities of Goodyear Truck Tires. 


They also focus important attention on the Good- 
year methods of tire inspection and care adopted by 
this user and employed by hundreds of Goodyeat 
Truck Tire Service Stations spread over the continent 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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headlines of e 
sions of the 
mittees of the 

It lee appoir 
House 


nvestigate 





Rep. J. A. Frear of Wiscon 
sin, Chairman of the Sub It 


HERE 
is the prime ques- 


tion which runs across the 
ach day’s ses- 


of Representatives 


nent’s war expenditures 
is the bigge 


did 


ms gor 


the 
That 


and the committee is doing its 
charge. 
big officials 
were Republicans, 
many opportunities 


fence. 


the 
on 


that 
to sweep 


so 
five subcom- 
spec ial com- 
ited by the 


the Gove-n- Democrat. 


st investiga- of the subcommittee on Ordnance. 


best 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE, Washington Representative of 


Lo 


sit 


On Guard at Washi 


ington 
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publicans were animated by hopes of partisan advantage, 


avoid that 


It is interesting too, to note that many of the 
in the War Department during the war 
latter w 
both 
The committee itself is made up of ten Republi- 
cans and five Democrats, and the component subcom- 
mittees are made up of two Republicans each and one 
Representative William J. Graham of 
nois is the chairman ofjthe entire committee 
The make-up of the 


ill still have 
1 of the 


ies 


Illi- 


as well as 


committee on Aviation. . ° “ . ° a : 
tion in the history of the subcommittees follows—the first two in each instance 
Government—for never be- being the Republican members, and the third the 
fore in the history of the world has any government Democrat: 
spent its billions of dollars as lavishly as did we to win : ae 
; Whil } ra h ac } Ordnance—William J. Graham, Illinois, chairman; Albert W 
> ] > t iv » > ie > . . - 
the war While the fighting was on, there were Jefferis, Nebraska; Finis J. Garrett, Tennessee 
daily rumors of negligence, of failures, and of actual cor- Aviation—James A. Frear, Wisconsin, chairman; Walter W 
ruption. But investigations were slow because every Magee, ~~ Pe, open F —_ — rnia . . 
Sea yt aa ++ ‘ tI din istrati Camps ohn . McKenzie, inois, Chairman; Roscoe 
one feared “ney ms ght ha mper tne \d Sasa, yg MucCulloch, Ohio; Frank E. Doremus, Michiga 
even worse, give aid ant 1 comfort tothe enemy. So we did Foreign Expenditure Royal ¢ Johnson, South Dakota, 
the best we could, and the war machine moved on, over chairman; Oscar E. Bland. Indiana; Henry D. Flood, Virginia 
the mistakes and failures, to a final triumph. 


task which the special 
for itself. It 


Nor is it an easy 
committee has laid out 
hard to draw the line between negligence 
and crime—and former Justice Hughes 
who investigated the aircraft failures made 
a special report on the fact that there 
“no criminal law against incompetence.” 
Now the Graham committee is finding this 


1S 


IS 


true in a long list of instances where mil- 
lions of good money brought in a sensa- 


tional lack of results, and where failures 


even threatened the lives of our soldiers 
overseas. But when it gets ill the reams 
of evidence in hand, and sifts them down 


count, the na- 
is to blame for 
who was — for 


the items that really 


know 


to find 
tion ought to 
the failures and 


who w 


the hi ippening s which, at first blush at 
least, certainly resembled actual corruption. 

Even before the committee was ap- 
pointed there were charges that the Re- 
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EVENTY years as an athlete! Such is 
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Rep. Royal C. Johnson 
of South Dakota, Chair 
man of Subcommittee on 
Foreign Expenditures 


Rep. Charles F. Reavis 
of Nebraska, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on 
Quartermaster’s Corps 


the incomparable 


By J. 


record of Harry E. Buermeyer, one of the founders 
of ~~ N York A. C. and incidentally of 
American amateur track and field sport, and 
quite a most striking figure in the wide world 
of athletics at the present da\ The eteran 
sportsman is n eightieth year, yet despite 
his age he is as straight as a lance, can walk, swim, 
ind row with pr iility, but what is still 
more ren ible, he sa brain keenly reminiscent 
of the long Stretcn of years whk h really com- 
prise the history of the sport on this side of the 
Atianti \ real connecting link with the dim 
perspectiy the past, Buermeyer is a veritable 
storehous¢ cts both com} ve and historical, 
ie has be i snre 1 observer f the march of 
mNnvVsk il exe t the biolo o recon 
Ps end an ted juaint nce he ozone 
suermeyt I t instructive ex imple 
for he Is g pers tion of the good 
to be deri from life in the open air. Through 
| the long of eer he has been a fresh 
ke inter and summer? 
lail I e in Brooklyn to the New 
Yor . C¢ | Park South for a 
Line i 
Buermeyer v e-long friend of William B 
Curtis I [ C. Babcock, were 
D lor miu nm ol nateur sport 
e | iiliarly know! Harry E. Buermeyer at 
Father | enthusiastic fresh-ait the close of the Civil War 
r, mou ‘ r, and irdent student 
‘ ( nd wildly grand in nature; and strangely enough it was 
he met his death in a blizzard on the top of Mount Washing 
Yet ; till that Buermeyer narrowly escaped the same 
fate B mel 1 art ag o be present at the annual gathering of the American 
Field Cl eduled e pla the hotel near the summit of the peak, but they 
disagreed about the time of starting, with the result that Buermeyer refused to make the 
trip | so missed spending his last moments amid the snows. Anyway Mrs. Buermeyer 
had a "preset itiment of impending doom, and that, with the little difference with Curtis, 
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Quartermaster’s Corps 
Charles F. Reavis, Nebraska, 
chairman;fClarence MacGregor 
New York; Jerome F. Dono 
van, New York 


This line-up makes the 
chairmen of these subcom 
mittees a group of highly 
important statesmen 
far as the next year’s legis 








SS 
as i 


lation goes, for there is Rep. John C. McKenzie 
every likelihood that they of Illinois, Chairman of 

a " 7 Subcommittee on Camps 
will figure in plenty of 
newspaper headlines. But 
if you want toenvy someone in these committees, 
don’t envy _ te Democrats. With only one to a 


subcommittee, that member must be on the job every 
hour and ones where. The Republican members can 
take turn about in resting during the long sessions, but the 
Democrat must stick, for he can never foretell when some 
thing is going to break, and that is what his colleagues 
put him there for. That is also the reason they picked 
pretty big Democrats out of the 
committee lists, for men like Representa- 


some 











tive Flood, who was chairman of the 
Foreign Relations committee at the last 
session, and Representatives Doremus and 
Garrett have figured prominently in a lot 
of important work. 

Mr. Graham’s chairmanship of this im- 
portant committee of what 


is an instance 


happens when luck plays a part. Of 
course, Mr. Graham has done some val- 
uable work as a lawmaker, and under the 


last Republican régime piloted several im- 
portant bills through the House. But 
when the Democrats got, into power, they 
put Mr. Graham about as near the foot of 
committee assignments as they could. He 
was made the second man on the minority 
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side of the Committee on Expenditures in 


thlete for Seventy Years 


Rep. William J. Graham the War Department rhere is one of 

of Illinois, Chairman o ili ARR . . = 
‘ae: Pantani te teeeen these committe es for each de partment, 

tigate War Expenditures Concluded on page 115 

L accounts for Buermeyer’s existence at the present hour. The 
veteran had another very close shave with the Grim Reaper, 

and that tussle occurred on the trip to Stockholm, Sweden, with the 
American team to the Olympic Games of 1912.’ Suffering from an acute 
ittack of neuritis, he was one day , tot oe on the ragged edge of 
collapse, and after Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, the famous alienist, had 


} 
ci 
Sl 


la 


in 


exhausted all the products of materia medica, matters looked grave for 
Buermeyer. Then shelving all the accepted Reais of medical science, the 
ctor advised some of the syllabub mixed for the Finland Club, with the 
irprising result that the “wee drappie” succeeded where the medicine 
iled. 
In a competitive way Buermeyer was exceedingly prolific in the cycle 
which he held sway. He won the ch canlodiios with the 16-pound 
ot in 1876, °77, and ’78, pulled on the tug-of-war team in 1877-’78 and 
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th 
enough to tackle such a gigantic 


9, and was the 


e latter year 


imateur boxing 
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Buermeyer today. 


amateur en weight boxer of 1878 and ’7o, the title in 
going by default, no one could be found with nerve 
slugger. The meet of 1878 was the first 


ds 


tournament ever given in America, and was held at 
n, now Madison Square Garden, under the auspices of 
( For some time prev ious to the affair the prowess of 


Buermeyer as an exponent of the manly art had traveled 
far and wide, a fact which had the effect of scaring away 
nearly all the prospective champions. Only two had 
the courage to enter, and these were James 
Pilkington, now president of the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, and George 
Lee, a sturdy man from Boston. In 
arrangement of the bouts the Bostonian drew 
a bye, but on account of being connected 
with the police force Captain Williams would 
not allow Pilkington to don the mitts, so Lee 
and Buermeyer took the ring for the final 
The set-to was a short one, for after a minute 
of sparring Buermeyer let fly a terrific right on 
his opponent’s jaw and he stood him clean 
on his head in the center of the ring. The 
blow so stunned the gladiator from the Hub that 
he lay as if dead, and foamed at the mouth. It 
took nearly an hour for the rubbers and handlers to 
bring Lee around. Concluded on page 115, 
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Why Geared-to-the-Road Tires 
Give Ease at the Steering Wheel 


gees TIRES ride on a high center ridge, which eases 
the driver’s tension at the steering wheel, driving just 
like a plain tread tire. Yet the sides of the tread are Geared- 
to-the-Road by patented caterpillar feet that mesh like cogs 
with road depressions. 


The Uniform Miller is the only tire that has this combination—steering 
ease with great resistance to skidding and “‘whip-lash.”’ 

Geared-to-the-Road helps the car to hold the road, and produces 
positive traction, full power ahead, and safety. 


Long Mileage in Al/—Not “Luck” in a Few 


All Miller Tires are long-distance run- than our championship mark Each 
ners—casing after . asing. builder is rated on every tire he makes; 
: if one comes back his score is penalized 

Fine materials and plenty of them — . aS Pee 
are required, of course But tires But instances of that are less than 
must be built alike, or they cannot 1 in 100 
wear alike Only authorized dealers supply these 

Miller builders are trained to a single Uniform Tires. If you don’t know the 
standard—there’s no higher perfection Miller dealer, write us for his name. 


The cosa! Rubber Company, Dept. A-161, Aan, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—the Team-Mat 
» Mille r Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for Hor as We H p 


TO DEALERS: Your territory may be open—write us 
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The Defender of the Border 


\BELL has been 


United States troops 


Southern Department 
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fantry in 1916. 
tional Army in 1917. 

















A Hero of Many Adventures 


YOMEONE pointed out Captain Ravmond Duval, of the 
French army, ina restaurant at Mainz. “Think of your 
Richard Harding Davis heroes, or a stage type of adventurer— 
The “real thing” was 


vell, and then look at the real thing.” 
a slender, very modest-looking chap indeed. But just the 
same he certainly has had adventures during the past four 
years. Also, in addition to his fighting adventures and 
narrow escapes from capture, he was five times cap 
tured, and five times accomplished thrilling escapes. 
The first was in the first week of the war when one of 
the territorial divisions was cut off at Maubeuge. 
Chis time he escaped within twenty-four hours and made 
his way to the French lines. His most remarkable and 
fiction-like escape was from a prison in Poland. He 
dug his way out and traveled all the way across Ger- 
many on a forged passport of his own manufacture. I 
saw the passport. He had managed to secure some 
printers ink, and he printed out his pages to resemble 
type—a most clever imitation. He drew in the stamps, 
seals, and vises with colored inks. For a photograph, 
he took his French army photograph and doctored that 
He described himself as very deaf so as to help out any 
lack of idiomatic German. At the present time he is 
with the intelligence section of the army preparing 
information for the Peace Conference on economi 
conditions in Germany, and also as an accompanying 
officer for distinguished visitors and correspondents to 
the German economic centers, such as the Saar valley 
and the Rhine district,-who are studying the frontier 
question for its revision by the Peace Conference. 





New Head of the War College 


rst American officer to return from France wearing four 
service chevrons—the insignias denoting two years of 


M AJOR-GENERAL JAMES W. McANDREWS is the 
fi 


5 


duty in the World War. Dating with his instructions to 


) from Brest on June 1919, General McAndrews was 
igned by the War Department as Commandant of the Gen 
1 Staff College, assuming his new duties on arrival in the 
ited States. He was 57 vears old on June 29, and was born 


Pennsylvania. General McAndrews was assigned to com 


and the Second Brigade, A. E. F., on August 23, 1917; the 
k of major-general was accorded him on April 12, 1918, and 
succeeding month he was attached to the Chief of Staff, 
nerican Expeditionary forces. The new president of the Army 
r College entered the Military Academy as a cadet in 1884; 
is promoted to first lieutenantcy in 1888, to captaincy in 
1899, and obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the In- 
He was made brigadier-general of the Na- 
General McAndrews is an honor grad 
uate of the Army*School of the Line of 1910. 
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War Efficiency Honored 


N recognition of “the inestimably valu: 
rendered to the nation in the 


war,”’ the University 


honorary degree of Doctor o 
Manning, director of the United Sta 
From the mobilization of a 
ists to the production of smoke scre« 
movements and protect ships from atta 
activities of Director Manning were diverse 
ica became a combatant the Bureau of Mines diverted the 
efforts of its engineers to discovering 
poison in warfare. Resul 
ucts when the armistice 


quantity of 7,200,000 


hitherto, the world production di 


feet, commanding $: 
made at the rate of 
shipped overseas 

Director Manning is 
Miss ° was educated 
is 58 years old He ha 


of Mines since 1910, and wa 


He Won a Suffrage Race 


6 THOUGH he borrowed the money to pure hase his 
railroad ticket from the State 

new shirt and traveling bag for the trip 
James won the distinction for Wisconsin of being the 
first State to register with the Department of State its 
ratification of the constitutional amen« 
suffrage. He beat the messenger from Illinois 
resides in Richland Center, Wis 
legislator He introduced the first 


Wisconsin legislature 


chairman of the National Woman’s Part, 


years “young. 2 


research staff of 


86 gas masks wil 
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NOTE 

Chesterfield’s moisture- 
proof package keeps them 
firm and fresh, whatever 
the weather. 





C CIGARETTES 


—of Turkish and Domestic tobaccos - blended 





Satisfy? Ill say so! 


HIS Chesterfield Cigarette does more than 
pleasé the taste. It gives smokers a new 
kind of cigarette enjoyment, the one thing 
they've always wished for in a cigarette— 
Chesterfields let you know you're smoking 
—they go straight to your smoke-spot—they 
satisfy. 
It’s because of the blend—an exactly pro- 
portioned blend of the finest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos. And the formula for this 
blend is the manufacturer’s secret. It cannot be 
copied or even closely imitated. 


Today—ask your dealer for “those cigarettes 


that satisfy.” 
Kiggetontiyshs 7 7 (64 
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The Newest 


arley-Davidson 


ANEW-ENGINED Harley- 
Davidson! Fully one hun- 
dred pounds lighter, quieter, 
smappier than any solo mount 
| you have ever seen before. 
| Powered with a balanced, hor- 
izontal-twin engine — almost 
vibrationless and wonderfully 
“peppy.” All the speed you 
want—and it hugs the road! 





single drive chain, fully en- 
closed and automatically lubri- 
cated; low center of gravity 
and low saddle position; great §4 
range of power, amazing pick- as 
upand low-speed performance, 
due to perfect balance and the 
superheated intake manifold. 


eS Se i 


ii 


You cannot appreciate this 
Harley-Davidson Sport Model 
or realize its great superiority 
without seeing it in action. 


Here are a few of its exclusive 
advantages: Unit power-plant, 
Ask your dealer for demonstration. Then you'll know. Do it today. 


Milwaukee, 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Wisconsix 
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Cr Applied after shaving its 
healing qualities are reflected in the | 

soothing, cooling sensation and soft com- | 
fortable skin that follows. Clear skinned men 
in all walks of life who shave daily, know from 
experience that Hinds Cream improves the com- 





. 


plexion, prevents infection and fortifies the skin against 


wind ant sun burn T he new non-leakable cap 


; Pie we 
makes the bottle ideal for travelers and vacationists. 
. 
+ Hiads Cream SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps w ith pour request. Hinds | 
a 
(REA yilet Necessities ney and Alme me Cream 2¢. Bath Cold and Disappearing 
AST. wa . —— et here. or rea 4 la m 2¢ Tr Cak So ap &c Sample 1C¢ | 
, é 15 \itractive Week-End Box i 
¥ din } 
a 4 ym Laboratory A S. HINDS 252 West Street Portland, Maine 
1 Af Smart People , , | 
, New York’s Select 
Residential Hotel 


Hotel Wanbhattan Square 


50 West 77th St., at Central Park 
Ideal For Families } 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 





i S Fifth A Vew York 
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after the war. 


By CHARLTON BATES 


will record, as the most out 


barber ill record, : -| 
standing feature of the peace-signing | 


ceremony, the absence of the Chinese dele- 
gates and their refusal to sign away 
national rights to Japan. In a treaty in- 
volving so many powers it was a foregone 
conclusion that many agreements would 
be reached only by compromise, but the 
Shantung compromise, as Senator Norris 
has so eloquently shown, is absolutely in- 
defensible. China was denied a square 
deal by the Peace Conference when it made 
Japan‘the beneficiary of German ruthless 
ness in Shantung. When Japan took 
Kiao-Chau the definite declaration was 
made that it was not to be retained by her 
In the Chinese declaration 
of war “all treaties of whatever nature 
between China and Germany” were ex 
pressly abrogated. Notice to this effect 
was given to the Allied Powers and the 
United States, and none questioned the 
validity of the abrogation. At the same 
time these Governments assured China of 
their friendship and support and promised 
“to do all that rests with them to ensure 
that China shall enjoy in her international 
relations a position and a regard due to a 


great country.” The doctrine of non 
interference in China, contained in the 
Root-Takahira agreement, was reaflirmed 


by the Lansing-Ishii agreement in Novem 

ber, 1917. In this agreement the United 
States and Japan denied that they had 
“any purpose to infringe in any way on 
the independence or territorial integrity of 
China,” and declared also their opposition 
to the acquisition by any government of 
any special rights or privileges that would 
iffect the independence or territorial in 
tegrity of China, or that would deny the 
subjects or citizens of any country full en 

joyment and equal opportunity in the com 
merce and industry of China.” These dec 

larations, coupled with China’s abrogation, 
when she entered the war, of all existing 
treaties with Germany, ought to have 
been sufficient guarantee that her sovereign 
rights should not be imposed upon at the 
Peace Conference. 

At this stage enter the 
When the Allied Powers gave to China, 
at the time of her entrance into the war, 
assurances of their friendship and support, 
as Senator Norris discloses, Japan had been 
negotiating secret pacts with Great Brit 
ain, France and Italy, by which these 
Powers agreed to support at the Peace 
Conference Japan’s claim to a reversion of 
German interests in Shantung. President 
Wilson did not know of these secret agree 
ments until after the Peace Conference 
had assembled With clever diplomacy 
Japan bided the time when she would ask 
for her pound of flesh.””’ She made but 
two requests of the Peace Conference. 
First, she asked for a declaration of racial 
equality, but which refused. Her 
1 request was in the nature of a de 
mand that she be made the beneficiary of 
Germany’s claims in the Shantung Penin 
sula.. It was made when the withdrawal of 
Italy’s repre threatened the 
proceedings at Paris. Using this and her 
own threatened withdrawal as a club, 
Japan won out. Britain was determined 
to stand by the secret pledge made to Japan 
and President Wilson felt compelled to 
yield in order to save the League of Na 
tions. The explanation given was that 
China would find relief under the League 
of Nations. That China is 
with this is shown by ber refusal to sign 
the treaty. The Chinese are now looking 
to the United States Senate for moral 
support to the protest they have made. 
A big boycott against trade with Japan 
arting in Chinese ports. Shantung 
will not down. The Chinese will nurse 
their grievance, and some day it will plague 
the League of Nations and threaten the 
world’s peace. 


secret treaties 


was 


secon 


sentatives 


not satisfiec 


is st 


Jenmity.” The 


Expediency Outrages Justice 


STRAYER 


Praise and Condemnation 

upon the peace treaty run 
Wilson’s dec laration that 
charter for a new 
* to the wail 
“Clemenceau 


Comments 
from President 
its terms “furnish the 
order of affairs in the 
of the Tageszeitung that 
Lloyd George and Wilson and their 
sories have sown dragon’s teeth of eternal 
Tageblatt says, ‘‘The Ger 
the treaty which its dele- 
today, and it 


world 


acces 


man people reject 
gates are signing 
believe for a single moment that it 
endure.” The Deutsche Zeitung 

suppressed by the Government, 
for printing an article with the 


does not 
will 
has been 
however, 
headline 


“Revenge for the Dishonor of to19.”’ The 
Munich Post, a majority Socialist news- 
paper, goes so lar as Lo say that Germany’s 
own acts are responsible for her losses of 
territory, and that “when the German 
people are acquainted with the facts they 
will understand why the victors are so 


strict and so lacking in mercy toward us.”’ 
J. L. Garvin, writing i e London Sunday 
Observer, sees grave nec in the treaty, 
and savs “‘without the covenant of the 
League of Nations it would be almost 
irredeemably bad.” Mr. Garvin says that 
Germany and Russia must be admitted t 


the League, and that when this is done 
“the great majority of the League will 
favor a method il revision of the treaty 
and a gradual extension of world partner 
ship as the sole means of averting the final 
suicide of modern civilizatior Herr 
Bauer, the new Premier of Germany, says 
that Germany will endeavor to fulfil the 


treaty, but holds that the conditions are im 
possible. Germany formally acknowledged 
guilt for starting the war in signing the 


treaty, but it was with a mental reservation 


The President at Paris 
Wilson dy I 


President has been 


some 
lauded to the skies for his work at Paris 
ind by others has been denounced in strong 
est terms for ever leaving America at all 
The analysis of the President’s European 
experience by Frank H. Simonds, who 
went to Paris inclined to favor Mr. Wilson, 


throws new light upon the discussion. On 


returning to New York, Mr. Simonds says 
he found great criticism ol the President 
for withholding from the Senate and the 
American public the text of the treaty 


a matter o: fact Mr. Wilson had 
and earnestly to have the 

President Wilson was 
one who would bring 
the peopl were not 


when'‘as 

tried frequently 

terms published 

hailed in Europe as 

in the millennium, but 
| 


willing to make the sacrifices necessary 
for such a peace and when the President 
insisted they fell away from him Phe 
French people lost all interest in Mr 


Wilson, according to Mr. Simonds, as soon 
as he declined to visit the ravished and 
battle-torn regions of France, but Cle 
menceau, ‘‘ who began by 


at the President, has 


sneering openly 


ended b y féeling for 


him a considerable measure of respect and 
liking.” Mr. Simonds thinks the Presi 
dent’s gravest mistake was 1m _ believing 
there could be a peace ot con ili LL10Nn, and 
that with his American ideals and th 
fourteen points he could bring peace to 
Europe. When the President saw how his 


path was blocked, he might have come 
home as he once threatened to do, but, 
Mr. Simonds, “If Mr. Wilson had quit 
1 
Europe I firmly believe there would have 
I : 
been Bolshevistic explosions from the 
Channel eastward and perhaps in Britain, 


Germany might yet have won the war, and 


SayVS 


France, Italy, Europe have been ruined.’’ 
Had the President had his way the treaty 
terms would have heen milder, and had he 


not been at the Conference they would have 
been more severe. Mr. Simonds commends 
the President for refusing to turn the world 
over to Bolshevism, for which refusal the 
[parlor Bolshevists in the United States are 
"Severely condemning him today. 
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The Forward March in Alaska 


; 
Continued 


fields, a distance of 38 miles. 
other short branx hes, the total mileage ol 


the Government system, when completed, 


will be 545 miles. A portion of this Govern 


ment road was compk ted before Congress 
authorized the United States to go into 


the railroad-building business 

The southern portion running for 71 
miles north from Seward is the old Alaska 
Northern Railroad, which was purchased 
at a cost of $1,157,649, but this purchase 
was only the beginning of the expense, for 
the rehabilitation and repair of this section 
cost $2,407,563.75 more. Then came the 
cost of building the new harbors at Anchor 
age at $124,618.16 and about $1,000,000 


more was put into the machine shops 


engine houses and other operating plants | 


at Anchorage and Seward 

The northern end of the Government 
line for seven miles south from Fairbanks 
is the old Tanana Valley road, for which 
the Government paid $300,000. This road 
was part of a line of 44'4 miles, a portion 
extending northward from Fairbanks in 
two branch lines totaling about 37 miles 
is narrow gauge and is operated is the 
Chatanika and Chena branches of the 
Government system It cost $50,0c0 to 
rehabilitate the Tanana Valley line, this 
work consisting chiefly in converting seven 
miles of it into broad gauge trackage 

As the Government road stands today 
there are in operation 330 miles of full 
gauge lines, including the 38 miles of the 
Matanuska branch, but not including the 
Chatanika and Chena lines. Between the 
71 miles of the Alaska Northern on the 
south and the 7 miles of the Tanana Valley 
line on the north, the Government engin 
eerTs had to cover a stretch of 393 miles 
through an almost unexplored region. Of 
this portion, they have built 215 miles of 
main line track, leaving 178 miles still to 
be completed before through service be 
tween Seward and Fairbanks can be es 
tablished. But of this stretch, 71 
have been cleared and graded and 7 miles 
have been cleared Besides this {I miles 
of yard tracks, switches, and sidings, not 
included in the main line mileage, have 
been finished. 

Much of the work that 
was included in the old 
Alaska Northern railroad. 


mile s 


has been done 
mileage of the 


Chis 


com 


rom page +9 


Including | this section will be exceptionally light for 


}a mountain railroad. They declare that it 
}is doubtful whether there is another por 
| tion through a major mountain range on 
| the northern continent that will be so eas 
to handle as the projec ted railroad throt gy 
Broad Pass This valley 1s from three to 
five miles wide and twelve miles long, with 
low ranges fifty to one hundred feet hi 
running in the direction of the pass 
are picturesque lakes 
rhere is no perceptible divide and the pass 
is approached on both sides by water 
courses. The only expensive structure that 
will be needed on this section for about 
100 miles will be a high steel viaduct over 
}the Chulitna divide, just south of the 
entrance groad Pa 
| Broad Pass mining region ranges from the 
| east fork of the Chulitna crossing to the 
Jack River, a distance of forty-five miles 
i regions of Alaska 

t exceptior ill 





tween these ranges 








to the ss region. This 


It is one of the p rk 
the work 
light. There will be he 
of the new Ner 


to approac h the difficulties of the Turn 


LO be 


ivier work on part 
} 


pron ises 


ina canyon line, but nothir 
gain Arm construction 
At the north end of the Broad Pass gap 
and just northern edge of 
the Nenana fields be gins the complete ! 
portion of the Nenana division, running 
| to the city of Nenana on the Tanana River. 
Chis division marked one of the disap- 
pointments of the route for the Governme! 
engineers. For twenty miles it had 
rebuilt where it crossed the valle vy floor at 
the confluence of the Nenana and Tanan: 
The original line followed the bat 
of the Tanana River, but this was washed | 
out by floods. After a vain attempt to 
turn the course of the river itself, the en- 
gineers decided to build a new line 7 
1{ 


touching the 


to be 





valle vs. 


higher ground from one to two miles awa 
from the river. 
Most of the work at the Fairban 


of the system consisted of rebuildi 


we 


ks end | 
ng the] 

narrow gauge Tanana Valley line for seven 
i from Happy to Fairbanks into ; 
that it can be con 
+] 


full gauge system, s« 
nected with the southern portions of 
system, when the road has been completed. | 
Most of the present tri ffic is over the n: 

row gauge branch lines, and to use the “i 
three rails have been laid from Fairbanks | 


Lo Happy 


h 





this constituting a combined 


prised a section of thirty miles on the fa broad and narrow gauge systen 


mous Turnagain Arm of Cook’s Inlet 
where the line had to be blasted along the 
side of a precipitous rock, an operation 
that swallowed up large chunks of the 
Government funds. This section was by 
far the most expensive portion of the Gov- 
ernment’s road, and parts of it cost $200, 
ooo per mile. The mere blasting of a mule | 
trail in one portion of it cost $25,000 a mile. | 
It will also be necessary to rebuild othe r} 
portions of the old Alaska Northern before | 
it can carry the heavy traffic that a com- | 
pleted system will bring 

rhe finished track on the Anchorage sec- 
tion of the road, which runs northward | 
through the Susitna Valley, and which} 
must carry also the traffié from the Mat-| 
anuska branch, is reported in splendid 
shape for heavy hauls, and to be compar- | 
able with any other railroad in the United 
States. The completion of this portion | 
gives Alaska a through route for all the 
important mining sections of the Susitna | 
Valley, as well as the Kenai mining district | 
to Anchorage and Seward—thus putting | 
their products on the seaboard. 

The real terminal of the Seward-Anchor 
age line has been at Talkeetna, although | 
considerable of the system has been built 
north of the latter point, at the junction} 
of the Chulitna and Susitna rivers, and | 
along the east bank of the latter to the] 
mouth of the Indian River. 

From that point northward to Nenana 
canyon no work has been done. The pro- 
jected road, in this gap, will cross the fa- 
mous Alaska range of mountains but the 


engineers declare that the construction of! 


1 
| lies in the mountains forty 


| about 


lor material. It 


The entire route of the Government 


|system is lined with promising mining 


districts tobe tapped by wagon or auto 
mobile roads. These include the Yentna 
placer region, about thirty miles west o 
Talkeetna; the Talkeetna district, which 
miles east of 
lalkeetna; the Valdez Creek territory, 
seventy miles northeast of the 
Susitna River course; the Broad Pass region 
and the Kantishna region, about forty 
miles southeast of the Riley Creek crossing 

“The road has been built entirely with 
out graft,” declared Secretary Lane of the 
Department of the Interior, in discussing 
the progress of this important project 
“Every dollar has gone into actual work 
has been built without 
giving profits to any large contractors, for 
it has been constructed entirely by small 
contractors or by day labor. It has been 
built without touch of politics: every man 
on the road has been chosen exclusively for 
ability and experience. I do not 
know the politics of any one of the 7,00 
men who are or have been connected with 
the road, excepting Thomas Riggs, Jr., 
who is now Governor of Alaska It has 
been well and solidly built as a permanent 
road, not an exploiting road It has been 
built for as little money as private parties 
could have built it, as all competent in 
dependent engineers who have seen the 
road advise. 

“The road has not been built as soon as 
expected because each year we have ex 


even 


hausted our appropriation before the ss All Heinz goods sold in Canada ave packed in Canada 


Concluded on page Il4 _. . 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


S a luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they 
are nutritive. 

to serve. Good hot or cold. 
Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry 
heat until all the beans are mealy, sweet and 
It is the painstaking way, but it is the way to 


More than this, they are ready 


whole- 
some. 
attain quality. 

Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. 


That 


And everything that 


is the unvarying testimony. g 
Heinz makes is good to eat because, first, last and 
all the time the aim of the entire business is gua/ity. 


Some of the 


Vinegar Spaghetti 
Olive Oil 





J four kinds 


Cream Soups 
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1 ‘ —not the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 
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MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning pro- 
gress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA 


**Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


© cat aa aoe 


sie 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, N°Y. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance 
of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 64s 
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A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


QUALITY tells the difference 
in the taste between Coca-Cola 
and counterfeit imitations. 


recorded in the 
is what holds it above 


Coca-Cola quality, 
public, taste, 
imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
-nicknames encourage substitution. 
THE Coca-CoLa Co. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Forward March in Alaska 


Concluded from page 113 


contemplated had been done. We could 
not say in October of one year what the | 
cost of anything a year or more later would 
be, and we ran out of money sooner than 
anticipated. It has not been built as 
cheaply as expected because it has been 
built on a rising market for everything | 
that went into its construction from labor, | 
lumber, food supplies, machinery and steel 
to rail and ocean transportation. I believe, 
however, it can be safely said that no other | 





piece of Government construction or pri-| 
vate construction done during the war will | 
show a less percentage of increase over a| thing had to be imported 


lat the water’s edge 


by reason of the fact that it includes the 
expense of 48 miles of clearing and grading 
new right of way and of thirty miles of 
additional clearing and thirty miles 
yard tracks, sidings and switches. 

“It must be remembered that this work 
has been undertaken in a region where it 
was necessary to build through a forested 
wilderness, where there were no wharves 
(where indeed a way 
had to be dredged from the channel to the 
wharf), where there were no roads, no towns, 
no experienced labor, and where every 
distance 


ol 


ol 


cost that was estimated more than four] 1500 to 5000 miles. 


years ago. 


“Two estimates were made in 1914 by 


“The men have been well housed and|the Alaskan Enginee ring pp oregon as 


well fed. 
promptly paid; there has been but one 
strike and that was four years ago and was 
settled by Department of Labor experts 
fixing the scale of wages. The men have 
had the benefit of a system of compensa- 
tion for damages like that in the Reclama- 
tion Service and Panama Canal. They 

have had excellent hospital service, and 
our camps and towns have been free of 
typhoid fever and malaria. That the men 
like the work is testified to by the fact that 
hundreds who ‘came out’ the past two years, 


attracted by the high wages of war indus- | 


tries, are now anxious to return to Alaska. 
“The credit for the work done is to be 


given to the men and to the Alaskan En- | 


gineering Commission who have had charge 
of construction. This Commission con- 
sisted of William C. Edes, Lieut. Mears, 
U. S. A., and Thomas Riggs, Jr. These 
gentlemen were appointed by the Presi- 
dent at my recommendation; Mr. Edes, 
because of thirty years’ experience in lo- 
cating and constructing railroads in the 
Far West for the Santa Fé, Southern 
Pacific and other railroad companies; 
Lieut. Mears, because of his experience 


| as an engineer on the Northern Pacific | 
| under Mr. Stevens, and later in the con- 


struction of the Panama Railroad under 
Col. Goethals; Mr. Riggs, because he had 


| spent many years in Alaska and surveyed 


the Alaskan-Canadian boundary from the 
sea to the 
with the Alaskan people and conditions 
under which work could be done in Alaska. 
Within the past year, Lieut. Mears re- 
turned to active service in the Army and 
Mr. Riggs was appointed Governor of 
Alaska.” 

So far the actual expenditures on the| 
Alaskan Railroad project have totalled 
something over $30,000,000 out of a cost 
limit set by Congress of $35,000,000. 

“Tt is not possible during the construc- 
tion of a railroad,” said Secretary Lane, 


Their wages have been good and | to the cost of the road: 
Bay to Fairbanks at 


Arctic Ocean, and was familiar | 


) from Portage 
an eeeed cost of 
$59, 742 per mile; (2) from Seward to 
Fairbanks, in which the figure estimated 
for the road from Kern Creek or Mile 72 
| north, where all of the new construction 
work has been done, was $55,340 per mile 
¢€ ‘The only Government-built railroad 
= across the Isthmus of Panama— 





cost $221,052 per mile. The only two 
recently built railroads in the United 
States are (1) the Virginian, built by H. H. 
| Rogers, whic h cost, exclusive of equipme nt, 
easate per mile with labor at from $1.35 
| to $1.75 per day and all machinery, fuel 
|rails, supplies at its door; and (2) the 
Milwaukee line to Puget Sound which is 
estimated as having cost $130,000 per mil 
exclusive of equipment.” 

‘The success of the entire project,” said 
J. L. McPherson, engineer of the Alaska 
Engineering Association, before Congress, 
in detailing progress of the road, 
pendent upon its early completion to the 
navigable waters of the interior, in order 
to make it possible for those pioneers in 
the interior to build for themselves homes 
and industries and attract other pioneers 
into that region. We have simply been 
creaming the richer placer gold deposits 
of the vast interior of Alaska at a great 
economic loss. The only way that that 
condition can be righted is by the economic 
|means of transportation, which will be 
afforded by this railroad. 
| “Until the road is completed through to 
Tanana, it is dependent upon local traffic 
| From Seward to Nenana there are a num 
ber of producing mining districts, both 
| placer and lode, but the development of 
| those districts will be slow, as it is in all 
pioneer countries, and especially is this true 
of Alaska where they have to meet unusual 
| obstacles and difficulties that are not met 
| with throughout the great West. There 
| can be no greatly increased revenue until 
the road is finished through to Tanana, 


“is de 


| of the most difficult and expensive stretch 


| again Arm. 


“to tell what it costs per mile, because all| which relies for its transportation upon a 
the foundation work, the construction of | long, circuitous and costly water route that 
bases from which to work, the equipment | is absolutely prohibitive of any economical 
for construction and much of the material | development.” 
is a charge which must be spread over the| That great empire is one of the richest of 
entire completed line. our resources. From 1867, when we pur 
‘The best estimate that can be made | chased it from Russia, as Seward’s folly, for 
today as to the newly constructed road is | $7,250,000, it has yielded us $420,000,000 
that it has cost between $70,000 and/in mineral wealth, $350,000,000 in fish 
$80,000 per main line mile, or between | products, $80,000,000 in furs and skins and 
$60,000 and $70,000 per mile of track. | $2,000,000 more in various minor items 
‘This cost per mile includes the building | making a fine total of $857,000,000. Yet 
Alaska’s riches have hardly been scratched, 
of line along the entire route from Seward | for lack of transportation has made real 
to Fairbanks—that running along Turn-| exploitation almost out of the 
This cost per mile is increased | Alaska’s great days are coming. 


Shows in New York 


question. 


ATTRACTIONS TO WHICH YOU MAY SAFELY TAKE YOUR DAUGHTER 

Astor East is West Fay Bainter as Chi Miller La, La, Lucille Brisk musical comedy 
nese Republic rhe Woman in Thrilling melodrama 

Booth The Better ‘Ole Bairnsfather humor | Room 13 

Broadhurst 39 East Amusing character | Shubert A Lonely Romeo Musical show with 
pla Lew Fields 

Cohan & Harris The Royal Vaga- Rollicking satire on | Vanderbilt The Little Journey Character comedy 

bond comic opera 

Criterion Three Wise Fools Sentimental comedy RATHER MORE SOPHISTICATED 

g4th Street Gaieties of 1919 New musical show | Eltinge Up in Mabel’s Lingerie farce 

Gaiety Lightnin’ Delightful character | 

Garrick John Ferguson Powerful drama Knickerbocker Listen, Lester! Amusing musical 

Globe She’ s a Good Fel- Bright musical com- comedy 


Libert ndals of 1919 Dancing revu 
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§ In ul musical show 
Winter Garden Monte Cristo, Jr. Snappy extravaganza 
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Village Nights in new revue 
Friendly Enemies Play about loyalty 
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An Athlete for 


Concluded fr 


The knockout was the first ever seen 
n New York City, and so swaved the 
uthorities of the law that all further 
bouts were declared off. Buermeyer never 
igain boxed in public, but a little later 
ame the episode with John L. Sulli 
van, and which at the time caused a lot 
if newspaper comment. It appears that 
ne day Sullivan while in a bit of a swag 
gering mood remarked that there was not 

man in New York with grit enough to 
stand before him for a’ set-to. Old John 
Ennis, the six day pedest rian, was within 
hearing, and he immediately offered to bet 
John that he would take him to an amateur 
in New York who would not only give him 
a bout but also would whip him in three 
rounds, and to make his assertion stronger 
Ennis offered to wager $500 then and 
there. Just then, Billy Madden, who was 
managing Sullivan at the time, loomed on 
the scene, and inquiring the name of the 
mateur was informed by Ennis that it 
vas Buermeyer. Immediately the look of 
ontempt on Madden’s face became serious 
ind he answered that they would take n¢ 
chances in any private bouts, but if Buer 
meyer cared he could have a public match 
for $1,000 aside. Not wishing to enter the 
professional ranks, Buermeyer and the 
Boston strong boy never came together 
What gave Buermever the advantage over 
ill the boxers of his time was his quickness 


of foot. He was good for about 10 + Ser 
onds for the roo yards, and what is more pe 
culiar was quoted on the record books, for 
years, as having run the century in the 
amazing time of 934 seconds. It was at his 
request that the legend was removed from 
the annals as he did not wish to be fathered 
with a performance so seemingly ridiculous. 

Buermeyer first saw the light at Broad 
ind Market Field Streets, now the back 
of the Produce Exchange, on August 19 
839, and his early playground was the 
Battery Park, where with the hardy sons 
of some loca] Irishmen he ran with the 
‘masheen ’’—the ambition of the boys then 
being to figure among the old fire vamps, 
their swinging buckets and clanging bells 
Ihe future hero also learned how to swim, 
row, and scrap a bit 

While he attended school in the Me 


j 


Seventy Years 


om pa € 108 


| chanics’ Institute, which stood on the pres 


ent site of the Municipal Building, Buer 
meyer never forgot his regular sessions 
with the gloves. At the age ol seventeen 
he was bound to a blacksmith and spent a 
couple of years swinging the heavy sledge 
‘“‘with measured beat and slow.”’ Although 
it was time thrown away, Buermeyer thinks 
the forge work developed his shoulders 
wonderfully and laid the foundation for the 
subsequent power with the arms, for at 
one time when at his best the veteran 
could lift a 98-pound dumb-bell with the 
right and Q7 with the left. He has also a 
hand lift record of 1,250 pounds. After 
leaving the blacksmith’s Buermeyer e1 
gaged in the East India trade and use 
to go at nights and other spare hours to 
Ottignon’s Gymnasium in Crosby Street 
where under the tuition of the “‘professor 
he soon became known as a first-rate stu 
dent of the sport. There he met Sam Free 
man, a clever colored boxer, from whom 
he learned many fine points of the game 
Like all good Americans Buermeyert 

swered the call to the colors when his cour 
try needed him When the Civil Wat 
broke out he enlisted in the Ninth Reg 
ment New York State Militia, known as the 
83rd New York Volunteers, and two years 
ifterwards, in 1863, he received a com! 


sion as First Lieutenant. He was twice 
wounded in 1504-—-once al Antietam and 
gain at Spottsylvania—and was mustered 
out of the army in 1865. A few years 


afterwards when asked by any army doctor 
if he cared to get examined for disal 
and to qualify for a pension Buermeyer 
thought such a procedure would look ex 
ceedingly funny as he was then a champion 
sprinter, swimmer and shot-putter. 

The first attempt of Curtis, Buermeyer 
and Babcock to organize the New York 
\. C. occurred on June 7, 1866, and the 
memorable meeting of the famous trio 
took place at 200 Sixth Avenue, a building 
now occupied by Mogquin’s restaurant 
The conclave was unsuccessful and _ the 
same fate befell several others and it was 
not until September 8, 1868, that the « 





was | nched into official life. Fourte 
men ded—a modest beginning for 
club now comprising about 6,000 met.bers 


On Guard at Washington 


ncluded ft 


and it is on record that none of them has 
ever had anything to do They were 
created merely to furnish an extra ‘chair 
manship” for a deserving member of the 
majority. But to be second man on the 
minority side of such a committee isn’t 
quite as important as being the batboy to 
a bush league team. 

When it came to revamping the com 
mittees for the Sixty-sixth Congress, and 
putting the Republicans on the majority 
side, Luther W. Mott of New York, who 
ranked Mr. Graham on this highly unim 
portant committee, received the genuinely 
important post of a member of the Ways 
and Means committee, which manufac 
tures tariffs and other revenue bills. This 
left Mr. Graham at the head of the list 
Mr. Mott probably will find it hard to get 
his name into print until the tariff work 
has progressed farther than it has now, 
while Mr. Graham ought to get enough 
advertising to please a chewing-gum.man 
ufacturer. Such is political destiny 

While we chatter so glibly about bil 
lions, here are some refreshing statistics, 
with enough dollar signs in them to arouse 
the interest of every millionaire. For the 
twelve months which ended May 31, 19109, 


the foreign trade of the United States | 


almost reached the $10,000,000,000 mark. 
Ten billions of dollars—almost $100 for 
every man, woman and child; and all this 
over and above the billions of dollars of 
domestic business which American com 
merce and industry has to its credit. The 


- 





m 


exact figures were $0,855,000,000. Of this 


enormous total, the exports aggregate 


$6,792,000,000 and the imports, $3,o6 
100 ,COC Che significance of these figures 


lies in the fact that they represent a trade 
balance in our favor of $3,729,000,000 fot 
these twelve months. Since January 

1915, this balance of trade, in our favor 
has piled up for us a total credit of $11,54 

000,000 abroad No wonder our foreig! 
customers are beginning to worry about 
paying their bills on this side of the Atlat 
tic, and that it became necessary to take 
hero measures LO ease up on the exe har i 
markets by lifting the ban on the exporta 
tion of gold so that purchasing might | 


made easier. For the piling up of such ar 


« 


enormous trade balance made it increas 
ingly difficult for the purchasers abroad to 
find credits with which to pay for thei 
wares in this country 

When a man in Paris, for instance, buys 
goods in the United States it would be too 
costly to send us the gold money for its 
payment. So he hustles around, through 
the medium of the exchange banks, to find 
somebody who owes something to the 
United States, and turn Over the exchange 
right there in Paris. But with everything 
going out and nothing coming in, such 
exchanges command a premium, and that 
naturally makes the American goods cost 
more than they otherwise would, so the 
very trade balance in our favor hampers 
our business. Which is something the 
bankers have to worry about. 





Ever notice that in most 
homes where Grape-Nuts 
is a daily food, health and 
happiness radiate from 
every countenance 


Grape-Nuts 


is a wonderti/ 100d 
There's a Reason” 




















Stops Pain Instantly 


BAUER & BLACK 








Wives of Doctors 
Don't Have Corns 


Doctors all know Blue-jay who know the facts d 
It is made by a surgical dressing house now, or pad ther 
whose products doctors use mussy treatments 
Doctors’ wives, when a corn appears, They don't use met! 
apply a Blue-jay plaster. The painstops credited, made by cic 
The corn is forgotten Try Blue-jay on one 
In two days they remove the plaster, instantly the pain stops 
and the corn is gone for good. Hardly one disappear 
corn in ten needs a second applic ation I'ry it tonight, a t 
Millions of others do likewise People you will simply laugh at 


Blue=jay 


_The Scientific Corn Ender 


25 Cents—At Druéggists 








Ends Corns Completely 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Produc 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 


Are You Proud 
of Your Plant? 


[F you are not, you may 
be sure that your employees 


are not. 


And they ought to be—if they 
are to put the spirit into their 
work that spells success for you. 
Better lighting, heating and ventila- 


tion; better sanitation; bonus and 
profit-sharing systems, are some of the 


means used to foster this spirit today. | 


| A New Fuel from Industrial Wastes 


And Durand Steel Lockers. 


Write for Catalogue of steel 
lockers, or of steel racks, 
bins and counters, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
1570 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 970 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS OF 
POWDER FOR THE FEET. 


That is what the government sent last 
year to make the soldiers’ and sailors’ feet 
comfortable and fit for the kind of war they 
fought and finished 





IN PEACE AND WAR 

for over 25 vears Allen’s I oot#Ease, the Anti- 
septic, Healing Powder for the Feet, to be 
shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath, has been the standard remedy for 
all aching, swollen, hot, tired feet, blisters and 
sore spots and for the instant relic f of corns, 
bunions and c: illo Isecs 

Thousar ds of | pe ple sent pac kages of Allen’s 
Foot=Ease o their sons, brothers or sweet 
hearts in the army and navy, because they 
knew from experience, that it would freshen 

d rest their feet, make their shoes comfort- 

je and walking eas Those who use Allen’s 
Foot=Ease have solved their foot troubles 


You can he quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 





kon Stam 

1 j ring. Its ne and Relief. I 
w | relieved myself alter mmering for 20 years 
BENJAMIN N BOGUE, 4113 — Building. Indsanapolis 





HOTEL WEBSTER 
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theatre an oT 
klet on request 


45th STREET BY FIFTH AVENUS 
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then by merely adding twenty pounds of | oil and solid carbon 


| ized, 


Thé Geysers-to-Glaciers: Trail 


Concluded from page 105 


who made the tour believe they have se-|in the adjacent mountains, the Helena 
lected what is destined to become generally | tourists’ camp on the edge of town, or any 
| recognized as one of the most wonderful | of the natural camp sites along the road. 
scenic highways in the world. {Touriststhis} The second day’s journey along the 
summer will at least have the opportunity to | Geysers-to-Glaciers trail takes the motorist 
judge, for they will have the privilege of }over the best roads in Montana and 
following the yellow cars of the Yellow-| through a country richly endowed with 
stone and the gray cars of Glacier not only | nature’s beauties. H.W. Child, president 
through the great parks but also over the | | of the Yellowstone Park Hotel and Trans- 
highway between the parks. | portation Company, who has toured in all 

Ihe Geysers-to-Glaciers trail is guided | parts of this country and in many foreign 
by the main range of the Rocky Mountains, llands, describes the ride from Helena 
winding in and out through picturesque | through Wolf Creek and Dearborn can- 
gulches, over crashing mountain streams} yons as “the most wonderful drive in the 
and climbing the easy grades to heights as| world.” 


great as 7500 feet. The road distance| Passing through Wolf Creek and Au- 
from Yellowstone to Glacier is 387.2} gusta, the road leads into the Sun River 
miles—from Mammoth hotel to Glacier| country and across Teton county to Cho- 
hotel. |teau, a hustling Western city. Here 


Starting from Yellowstone entrance, the | luncheon is obtained. From Choteau 
motorist drives through the beautiful can-| north, the tourist passes through great 
yon of the Yellowstone River to the thriving | stock ranges and gets a real taste of West- 
Western city of Livingston. Contrasting | ern romance in the Indian country. 
with this spectacular mountain scenery is| 40 miles the road angles through the 
the next 88 miles through the richest agri-| Blackfoot Indian Reservation, up and 
cultural section of Montana. The pas-| down and around mighty buttes and hills 
senger busses run from Mammoth hotel to| and over scenic plains. Always along the 
Bozeman—a distance of 89.6 miles—dur- | route can be seen towering in the distance 
ing the morning, stopping for luncheon at | the great snow- -capped range of the Rockies 
Bozeman. Here the State 
College is located. Only an hour is al-| Park. At Browning, visitors have a pic- 
lowed for the noon meal, for the cars must | ture of a Western trading station with In- | 
hurry on to Helena, 102!1 miles away.| dians and cowboys in their native haunts. 
During the afternoon the tourist passes| The drive from Browning into the park is | 
through two types of Montana scenery—| easy and uneventful unless it so happens | 
the splendid farms of Gallatin and Broad-| that one of the Indian herds of steers | 
water counties and the rugged mountain} blocks the way. Then it requires much | 
heights of Jefferson and Lewis and Clark | tooting of horn and shouting of driver to 
counties. clear a path. 

Helena, capital city of Montana, is the} The drive from Helena to Choteau is 
overnight stop. Tourists can choose be-| 106 miles and from Choteau into Glacier 
tween modern city hotels, the resort hotels! Park 89.5 miles. 





Concluded from page 106 


One useful composite 
fixateur to two thousand pounds of the| is made up of about half coal and half oil. 
other ingredients a smokeless, high-grade,| Another unctuous semi-liquid is nearly 
liquid fuel is produced. This fuel will re-| three-fourths coal and one-fourth oil. All 
main unchanged for months running. The | the fuel pastes are mobile to sustained and 
coal used can be drawn from our moun-| easily applied pressure, and may be 
tainous piles of culm or from the great | pumped, fed, and atomized in the com- 
heaps of screenings at the collieries which, | bustion chamber. These semi-fluid com- 
today, are of very little commercial value. | posites will constitute the most compact 
Again the tar can be had from our gas-| and safest fuel for domestic and industrial 
houses or from the by-product coke ovens| use, and they will largely eliminate the 

of which, happily, we have a steadily in- | smoke and ash nuisances of cities.” 
creasing number. As an example of the potential oil econ- 
The coal is pulverized by special ma-| omies, just let us cite a single section, that 
of New England, where 2,900,00v barrels 


For | 


Agricultural | which point the way into Glacier National | 
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chinery which has reached a high state of 
efficiency in this country, and the anthra-| of oil are now consumed annually in power 
plants. 


cite or bituminous product is ground to a 

fineness Of 50,000,000 particles to the cubic | cent. and substituting admixed pulverized 
inch. It is possible, as has been proved | eoal a saving of 675,000 barrels of oil can 
conclusively by extensive demonstrations | be effected. In New England there are to 
both afloat and ashore, to combine in the} be had from native sources graphitic an- 
form of a stable liquid fuel about 45 per|thracites, gas-house coke and tar, and 
of which can be used to 





cent. of oil, 20 per cent. of tar, and 35 per| charcoal—any 

cent. of powdered coal, thereby replacing|make a successful colloidal fuel. This 
over one-half of the oil, effecting a con-| would avoid the transportation from out- 
siderable saving in cost, while securing| side of New England of something like 30 
equal, if not greater, heat values per| per cent. of the oil and a like quantity of 
barrel | the coal now burned. Finally, if the 2,900,- 


Colloidal fuel can be made with pressure- | ooo barrels of fuel oil today carried to New 


still residuals, such as oil, wax tailings, |E ngland were made into colloidal fuel, the 
; _ | 

crude-oil coke, etc. These residuals are | latter would do the work of nearly 4,000,- 

truly the Cinderella products of refining | ooo barrels of oil used straight. The new 


| fuel would give better results owing to the 
| advantages inherent to producing and ap- 
plying heat through the agency of a liquid 
rather than a solid combustible. 

The outstanding feature of colloidal fuel 


when so utilized; and it is authoritatively 
ited that liquid fuels so made here would 
add to each year’s stock of available fuel- | 
oil many millions of barrels without in- 
creasing oil-well production or the strain | 
rail or sea transport. In fact, from | 
these residuals a colloidal fuel is now pre- 
pared which is so low in sulphur that it | 


on 


dustrial wastes or the capacity it has of 


especial value in the manufacture of high- 
grade alloy steel. 

According to Mr. Bates: ‘‘We may state | 
that a number of new fuels have been real- | 
each with varying percentages of | nigh the entire world. 


| service otherwise in solving our inc a 
| ingly grave fuel problem. The public may 


By cutting down the oil 25 per | 





| 
| 
| 


is the new value it gives to numerous in- | 
making fit for burning under our boilers | 


will command a premium because of its| various forms of carbon which are of little | 


rejoice and scientific America be proud or | 
this achievement, which will benefit well- 
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I Saw Your Ad— 


Concluded from page 98 


ing has the weather beaten to a froth. | 
Everybody everywhere likes to talk about | 
it. And not only likes to, but does. Go} 
into a directors’ meeting, or into the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the local Pants | 
Pressers’ Union—try the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National League for Woman 
Suffrage, or the frappé gathering of débu- 
tantes on the club piazza. Open a paper or | 
magazine, ask any question about any | 
advertisement, and the conversation will 
surely last till meal-time. 

Everybody has ideas and convictions 
about advertising. Some are right, more 
are wrong. Here is one great subject in 
which, as in politics, the lack of definite 
facts and experience only tends to make 
more opinions and more talk. After all, 
advertising is anappeal to human nature. 
he trouble, from a scientific view-point, 
is that common trait in human beings to 
generalize from the specific—to start from 
“I” and arrive hurriedly at conclusions 
regarding the rest of the people. 

On the whole, however, this subject is as 
fruitful as it is versatile. The exchange 
of ideas makes for better thought and | 
habits. 

Speaking of habits, we are by far the 
most adjustable people on earth. We 
swing easily from an old and formerly 
acceptable habit to a new and more ac- 
ceptable one. And because we like the 
new, we soon forget the old. 

How greatly our practices in buying and 
serving common foods have altered. How 
greatly the quality and condition of the 
foods have been improved by the use of 
packages. How many morsels which used 
to come out of a box, barrel or tub are 
now delivered to the kitchen table, or even 
the dining-room table, in the very package 
of the maker, with his name, address and 
personal guarantee placed upon it as care- | 
fully as if he had put it up just for you. 
He could not have done so unless a great 
many other good folks like yourself also 
wanted the same sort of improved service. 
It is only by advertising that he is en- 
abled *to serve enough people to make 
it pay. 


ing cost. 


Who would go back to the old barrels 
and boxes, with their unknown foods, a nd 
their well-known other things which crept 
in in spite of the grocer, but which we| 
prefer not to think of in so close a relation 


| ship to our food? 


So, even a hurried survey of only a few} 
facts shows us all debtors to this modern 
marvelous, fascinating force. It is per 
forming services which would be more than 
worth while even if they cost a great price 
But right here is the crowning benefit of 
all, and one which few understand. 

Who pays for the advertising? 

Suppose you are a manufacturer, pack 
ing your goods in the old-fashioned way, 
forty hands occupying a big packing room 


| You put in an automatic packing and 


labeling machine, operated by two hands, 
liberating much floor space for more pro 
duction, and saving four-fifths of your pack 
Who pays for that machine? 

Perhaps you have a salesman covering 
ten counties for a volume of $25,000. You 
give him an automobile in which he makes 
fifteen counties yield $50,000. Who pays 
for that automobile? 

There is an energetic little fellow born 
in the U. S. A., whom for want of a simpler 
name we call Efficiency. We used to 
think he was born in a foreign land, but the 
war showed we were too generous in so 
thinking. His father’s name is Advertising. 
The war proved that too. These two, 
father and son, work pretty close together 
in peace and war. They show us all how 
to do more work for less money, but so very 
much more work that in the end we make 
a lot more money. They make production 
in pounds soon run into tons. They make 
sales in thousands grow to millions. They 
make less profit per piece, but infinitely 
more profit in total, because of infinitely 
more pieces. They won a war. They 
make business buzz. 

Efficiency, born of Advertising—he pays 
for it, by making much more business at 
much less cost. Yes, Efficiency not onl y 
pays for the advertising, but has enough 
left over to cut a fine melon for maker, 


| distributor, and consumer. 


The Pioneers of Baseball 


Concluded from page 102 


and there was every indication of alynch- 
ing, some one in the crowd pointed him 
out and shouted, ‘There’s John Morrissey, 
the prize fighter.’ At that a typical 
gambler, one of the biggest men I ever 
saw, pushed his way to Mr. Smith’s side 
and yelled, ‘no man is going to hurt 
Morrissey.’ Then he whipped out a re- 
volver and began to sweep the crowd | 
with the weapon. He kept that gun 
moving slowly in a semi-circle in the faces 
of the excited rioters, and while he held 
them back ordered us to get into the 
coach which stood waiting. We were 
driven from the field, followed by a volley 
of sticks, stones and assorted epithets. 
“Soon after we reached the hotel the | 
crowd from the grounds arrived, and there 
was another wild scene. It appeared as 
if every one in the mob wanted to hang 
us. We changed to our street clothing as 
quickly as possible, and some of us went 
outside and mingled with the crowd. 
By midnight the situation became so 
threatening that a conference of prom- 
inent men and the newspaper reporters 
was held, with the result that we left 
the city almost immediately. We were 
scheduled to play three games in Cin- 
cinnati, but realized that it would be} 
useless to make the attempt. We actually | 


there, and the fact that we were Yankees 
made matters worse. There was a strong 
club in Louisville, but they would not 
play us until it was too late. We did play 
one game with a picked-up nine out on the 
prairie. Before we left the people dis 
covered that we were not as black as 
we had been painted, and on the last day 
the Louisville team offered to play us a 
game on their own grounds. We hadn’t 
the time, however, as we were scheduled 
to play in other cities. 

“We were away three weeks on the trip, 
and won our share of games, but President 
McKeon never should have called his men 
from the field in Cincinnati. He was an 
gry, though, and could not restrain him 
self. We never got the $2,000 due us 
from the Red Stockings, and we lost a 
great deal more besides, for the reputation 
given the club preceded us and we did not 
draw a paying crowd until we reached 
Baltimore. In addition, we should have 
made a great deal of money on the two 
additional games scheduled for Cincinnati. 
We returned from the trip with a deficit of 
$1,300. Arrangements then were made 
with the Albany club for a series of games, 


at the end of which the Haymakers had | 


about $1,000 in the treasury.” 


Soon after the tie game at Cincinnati, 


sneaked across the river to the Kentucky | Harry and George Wright, A. G. Spalding, | 
side and made our way to Louisville,| Ross Barnes, McVey, and other well-! 
where we remained for the next two days. | known players left the Red Stockings and 
“Everybody appeared to be down on us! went to Boston, 
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Politics and Presidents 


i ‘oncluded from page gO 


working out their successes in the fields 
of finance, industry, economics, distribu- 
tion and Big Business. And there 1s no 
sadder commentary upon the state to which 
our politics has fallen than that neither 
man has any large chance for the Presi- 
dency. The Democratic leaders would pre 
fer a more amenable man than McAdoo, a 
more distinctly political type, and his own 
personal disinclination to make the race in | 
1920 is also a factor in the situation. 

As for Herbert Hoover, while he is entered | 
in the political books as a Republican, he 
has never figured in the politics of his com- 
munity, state or nation. His life has been 
given over to work and achievement, and | 
not the least of the Congressional quarrel | 
with him was his absolute refusal at all 
times to think or act in terms either of 
party or politics, driving forward with an 
eye single to his country’s good. It 
doubtful, even if he offered himself as a 
candidate, whether he could get as much as 
one State delegation, and since he is not a 
candidate, it would seem that his chances 
are nil. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that 
McAdoo or Hoover, or men like them, 
must be nominated if the country is to be 
saved from chaos. A weak hand at the 


is 


helm, a blundering ‘hand, anything less 
than a sure hand, may bring us on the 
rocks. A politician a Presi- 





dent chosen for his partisanship—cannot 
fail to invite calamity. 

The world is no longer a collection - of 
isolated countries. It is one place! What 
affects one nation 1s bound to affect all 
other nations and who is so foolish as to 
deny the existence of a great unrest that 
today has the whole world in its grip? 
There is universal ferment, and while the 
peopies of Europe are most caught, Amer- 
ica is not exempt by any means. This does 
not mean that Bolshevism a present 
danger or even an immediate problem. 

What it does mean is this: labor is no 
longer submissive, people are no longer 
content to suffer injustices, and the glar- 
ing inequalities of American life will no 
longer be tolerated by the victims of these 
inequalities. Changes will have to 


is 


be 


| business type, 


made, and these changes can be brought 
about either in normal, equable fashion or 
they will be brought about in violence. 
Men like Hoover and McAdoo, endowed 
with administrative genus, skilled in the 
handling of industrial and economic prob- 
lems, and blessed with social vision, would 
be able to work out the tangle of recon- 
struction in such manner as to avoid shocks 
and disruptions. Business would go for- 
ward, the just demands of labor would be 
met, inequalities would be removed, and 
America would set feet upon high roads 


| leading to greater prosperity than we have 


yet known. 

Purely political leadership, however, 
without other qualifications than oratory 
and partisanship, is a sure invitation 
disaster. The political instinct is not crea- 
tive, administrative or executive. It 
more concerned with expediency and pop- 
| ularity than with principles. It is always 
looking for a source of support, and as a 
|consequence, it divides America into 
classes instead of considering America as 
a whole. A _ politician President would 
either give himself and his administ ration | 
|over to the extreme Right or to the ex- 
treme Left, and it is hard to say which 
course would prove the more dangerous. 
If attempt is made to restore the “good 
old days of McKinley,” the demagogic ele- 
ments of the national life will be strength- 
ened to the point of revolution, for anger 
|and despair will drive liberals into part- 
nership with the forces that they now op- 
pose. If attempt is made to curry favor 
with the masses, if changes and conces- 
sions are made without regard to justice 
and sanity, the conservative forces of the 
United States may not be expected to sit 
silent or stand acquiescent. 


to 


is 


If I have mentioned McAdoo and 
Hoover, it is not out of mere personal 
favor. It is the type that is in mind: the 


not the political; the con- 
structive, not the declamatory. And the 
party that fails to provide this kind of 
leadership, that suffers itself to be denom- 
inated by tradition rather than present 


necessities, is the party that betrays 


| America. 


Little Stories of the Big War 


Concluded { 


beautiful injured cathedral, 
and pictures, looking 
the sites of interesting 
events They seemed 


around the 
buying post-cards 
for curios, locating 
buildings and herox 


quite detached from the war, as if they 
were tourists and not actors in the colossal 
drama. A big hand was laid on my 


shoulder one day, and a strong hearty 


voice shouted 

“Well; if there ain’t old Peter Mac- 

| Queen!” 

I saw an athletic soldier six feet tall 
beside me. “Glad to see you,” said I, 
‘but you’ve got the best of me.” 

“That’s all right, but you haven’t got 


the best of me. When I was a kid you did 
me a great favor. You were the minister 
out in Boston. My mother wanted me to 
go to your Sunday school. You told her 
to let me decide. I decided not to go. And 


I’ve always felt kindly toward you ever 
since ws 
The Uni 
| Sing us a song of the Union Jack, 
The flag of the ocean erp 
Snow-white stars on a field of blue, 


Unfurled for the true and brave; 
The banner of all of the sea-lions bold, 
Who fought for the U. S. A. 
And mingled their blood with . the 
foam + 


flying 





rom page 101 


The good-hearted fellow was carrying 
an old French pistol he had picked up as 
a souvenir. He handed it to me: “I’m 
going to show you my appreciation of that 
kind action on your part. You have got 
to take this pistol. Let me tell you its his- 
tory. You see it’s all smashed. A French 
officer was holding it in his hand when he 
was struck with a piece of shell. We buried 
him in a cemetery near the cathedral. The 
‘Jerries’ shelled the cemete ry and the offi- 
cer’s body was blow n out of the grave. 
When we buried him the second time, this 


pistol fell out of his pocket and I picked | 


it up. It’s a great curio.” 
When I made remonstrance at taking 
such a valuable and interesting possession 


from him, he laughed in the great big fine 


American way. “Oh, but I say, dad, no- 
body ever did such a valuable thing for 
me as you did when you got me off from 


going to Sunday school.” 


on Jack 


snappy salute to the Union Jack 

The flag of the stormy 
It never has flown o’er a coward yet 

Since it streamed to the 
In sail or steam in the battle-hour 

It is nailed to the warship’s mast, 
The pride and the joy of the sailor-boy, 
It covers him up at last. 


sea, 


breezes Sree. 
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Patents. Write for Free Illustrated 
Book, *‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ Send model o 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent 
able —. Highest References. Reasonable Term 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 Ninth St., Wash., D. ¢ 
eed sketch of your in- 
vention for advice regarding patent protection 
Twenty Years’ Experience. Hand-book on Patent 
}sent Free. Talbert & Talbert, Patent Lawyer: 
4217 Talbert Bk ig Ww shington, D.C 
Inventors Desiring to secure “patent. 
Write for our book How to Get Your Patent 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of patentabl: 
nature Re andolp yh Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.« 
Patent-Sense. ‘The book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers Free. Write L acey & Lacey 
| 649 F St., N. W., Washingto D. C., Established 
| 1869. 
PERSON AL 
Cash— Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken Diamonds, Watches, old 








gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false-teeth i: 
any shape. We_send cash at once and hold your 
goods 10 days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. New catalog of bar- 
gains in new jewelry sent free Liberty Refining Co 
Est. 1899. L, 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh Pa 


i. he . . aeccag 
rhe Ohio Smelting & Refining Com- 
| pany, 233 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio pays 
the highest prices for old gold, silver, platinum, dia- 
monds, magneto points, false teeth } a arded jew- 
elry. War bonds and stamps, gold or silver ores, any- 
thing of value. Send them today and receive spot cash 
by return mail Goods : returned if price is not O. K, 


AGENTS WANTED __ 


| Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires Incre: - tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal Pen American 
Access Co., Dept L-1.C incinnath 


Large manufacturer wants _ agents to 
sell Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to 
$75 weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance 

Outfit free. Standard Raincoat Co 3'w'y 


Agents— 200% profit. Wonderful sum- 
mer sellers, something new like wildfire 
carry in pocket; write for free sample American 


Products Co., 1113 Amer. Bidg., Cincinnati, O 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


“*In-Ten-So’’ Ford Headlight Regulator 
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Increases Headlights 200 per cent. at all engin 
speeds. Makes night driving safé I!luminates 
road 200 ft. ahead—through fog or dust Easily 
attached. Operates automatically 200,000 Satis 
fled Ford Users. Guaranteed life of car. Money 
refunded after ten-day trial if not satisfactory 
Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50. Why, deliber 
ately risk your life with unsafe Headlights? Order 


In-Ten-So” immediately. Continental Auto Sup 





ply Co., Dept. L. W., Davenport, Iowa. (Attractive 
Proposition for Live Agents 

REAL ESTATE 
The Truth About Florida’s Summer, 
Facts you want to know. Told in the Special Mid- 


Summer Edition of Florida's great magazine. Many 
illustrations, startling comparisons, commercial, in 
dustrial and agricultural activities. Money making 
opportunities. Send 10 cents today for a copy of 
this big magazine; will be issued Jmly 19th. Address 
The Florida Grower, T: ampa Florta. 


: _ FIL MS DEVELOPED 
| Premo Film Packs Developed 25c. Mail 


us your exposed Film Pack. We develop twelve ex 





posures, sizes 4x5 or 344x5}., and smaller, for 25« 
Prints on Velox Paper at reasonable prices if de- 
sired. The best grade of work. Sweet, Wallach & 

| Co., Inc. (Eastman Kodak Company), 133 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 


GAM Ss & ENTERT AINMENTS _ 
“Solopoko” (King « of Solitaires New 


Interesting and fascinating played with 
ordinary playing cards. Game-Board with Chart 
Paper, 16x18 in . lay-out, rules for playing, scoring, 
&c., all for Sok poke Co Box 1654, Wash D.C. 


PHOTOPL AY S, STORIES, 1 to 
Free to Writers 





solitaire 








a wonderful little book 


of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas: the ABC 
of successful story and play wrfting. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y, 











SALESMEN WANTED 
Salesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogram- 





ming Autos, traveling bags, sporting goods, etc., by 
a simple and neat transfer method. Very !arge 
profits Motorists’ Accessories Co., Mansfield, O. 





HELP WANTED 
Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks wanted 


by lt 8. Gov't. $1100-$1600 year Examinations 
everywhere Aug. 23 Sample questions free 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H-126, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| Advertising in this Column | 

; costs $2.25 a line, at which rate we will ac- 

: cept orders for insertions up to August 30, 

; 1919. Thereafter the rate will be $2.75 a line. 

; A discount of 15 is allowed when six or 

' more consecutive issues are used. : 

A Minimum space, four lines. [ 

' Guaranteed Circulation for July and j 

: August 1919 150.000 at least 9 net 5 

i paid.) Thereafter, 500,000 (at least 95 i 

' net paid.) : 

: Manufacturers or ot hers using space in f& 
this column can give a brief outline of their f 


merchandise, proposition, or services and {¢ 
then either compl te the sale or encourage #{ 
business with descriptive catalogs and fol- 


This suggestion is offered to prove 
the value of good advertising, with a view 
that some day, appreciating its value, your 
business will increase and you can use space 
on a larger scale. 

When ordering space please send complete 
“follow up” so we can be thoroughly con- 
vVersant ng your offering. 
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Weekly Suggestion. This issue di- 
rects attention, among other things, to our 
natural resources and their development 
illustrated on pp. 89, 105, 106). In this 
connection the article on p. 108 is of 
special interest. The conservation and 
economic use of our vast resources is 


brought home to us with increasing force | 


as we measure the great losses sustained 
in the war (p. 92) and realize the possi- 
bilities of making up for these in new 
sources of wealth uncovered by the war 
pp. 97,106). Means of promoting better 
understanding among nations are illus- 
trated on pp. 100 and 104. 


Digest of 
News, pp. 92, 93, 94. Locate on a map 
those parts of Italy which have been 
afflicted with earthquakes, indicating in 
black the region which has suffered re- 
cently. How are these earthquakes ex- 
plained? Are earthquakes more frequent 
in certain latitudes than in others? Fol- 
low the parallels of latitude between which 
these disasters have occurred in Italy or 
around the world and note whether this is 
the area of frequent seismic disturbances. 
To what extent has our own country suf- 
fered? Is there anything that can be done 
to prepare for them or to avoid their dis- 
astrous results? How far can the Govern- 
ment do this? 
and extent of the disaster by expressing it 
or describing it in terms of your own neigh- 
borhood. How much territory, for exam- 
ple, would it affect? 

Trace the probable route of President 
Wilson’s trip through Belgium. 
the “‘war devastated regions” and their 
principal cities. Which of these sights 
probably impressed him most, and why? 
Of what advantage to Belgium or to us 
would such a trip be? What special in- | 
terest have we as a nation in Belgium now 
that the war is over? What has been done | 
for Belgium in the Peace Treaty? What 
advantage will it be to Belgium to raise 
“the American mission to Belgium, which 
is now a ministry, to the rank of an 
embassy’ ? 

Explain the interest of this country in 
Ireland. What is the population of Ire- 
land? How does it compare in number 
with the Irish in America? What has 
brought the Irish here in large numbers? 
To what extent does their emigration here 
explain the present attitude toward Ire- | 
land on the part of the Irish here. To what 
extent could action by our Congress be 
justified? In this connection look up our 
policy with reference to intervening in the 
affairs of other countries in a book like 
Fish, American Diplomacy (Holt) or in 
Moore, Principles of American Diplomacy 
(Putnam’s). Look up the constitution 
of the League of Nations and note to 
what extent it commits us to a policy 
of intervention in the affairs of other 
nations. 

Which of the pictures taken in this 
country and appearing here is most inter- 
esting and significant? Why? What in- 
terest has our Government in an organiza- 
tion like the Y. W. C. A.? The people? 
To what extent should it be encouraged 
and supported by the Government? | 


Explain. 


Pictorial 


Queer Experiences in Propaganda, p. 
100. What is propaganda? What are the | 
objects sought by means of propaganda? | 
Look up the history of its use, e. g., dur- | 
ing the French Revolution. Has it ever 
been used to any exter .in this country | 
previous to the v ? What three | 











tion? 


the World’s | 


Estimate the seriousness | 


Indicate | 
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Readers’ Guide and Study | 
, Outline 


Edited by DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. 
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ways of carrying on propaganda are illus 
trated by the pictures? How many other 
Ways can you mention? Which of those 
pictured should you consider the most 
effective and why? Does advertising re 

semble propaganda in any particulars? 
Explain. What part has it played in the 
peace negotiations? Is it likely, according 
to Mr. Kirtland, to be more important 

now that peace has come? Why? What 
is the difference between propaganda and 
“news’’? How would you proceed to de 
tect propaganda? What is the best illus- 
tration of propaganda which you can men- 
Give reasons for your selection 


== nm a ~ 





A New Fuel from Industrial Wastes, 
p.:106. What process do these pictures 
illustrate? Describe it in some detail, 
using the illustrations. (Consult a good 
encyclopedia.) In what parts of the coun- 
try would you find such “‘stills”? How 
near are the nearest of these to you? Does 
this industry require a large investment of 
capital? How about the land required? 
the labor? Does it require an elaborate 
form of business organization? Why? 
Would such a discovery as is described in 
the article be possible in the early days of 
the industry? Why? Are such discoveries 
dependent upon the size and organization 
of the business? Does the ‘‘graphic story” 
represent a serious situation? Why? 
What other supplies of petroleum are avail 
able and why? How do they compare 
with the supply in the United States as to 
quantity and quality? Can you mention 
any other important discoveries of this 
nature which were the direct or indirect 
results of the war? Which do you regard 
as the most important industrially and 
commercially, and why? 


The R-34 Takes the Air Route from 
Scotland, p. 97. How high above the 
ground was the R-34 when this photo was 
taken? At what height do they fly these 
machines? How do they compare in this 
particular with heavier than air machines? 
Why should so much interest attach to the 
flight of the R-34? What are the principal 
difficulties encountered by such machines? 
Why are their flights attended by less dan- 
ger than airplane flights? What effect did 
the recent war have upon their develop- 
ment and use? How much progress had 
been made in their construction and use 
when the war broke out? Look up the 
chief steps in the pertecting of this means 
of transportation. How much does the 
world owe to the Germans? to the Eng- 
lish? to America? 


The Forward March in Alaska, p 
89. What is the line of the proposed rail 
way? (Consult article and plot the route 
as best you can on an outline map.) What 
particular difficulty of construction does 
the picture emphasize? What other diffi 
culties would you expect to encounter in 
the construction of the proposed road? 
Why are the people of the United States 
so much interested in this project? Are 
these pictures typical of any large part of 
Alaska? Look up the discussion attending 
its purchase in a good historv of the United 
States (e Elson, Bassett or Rhodes), 
and note how accurate were the predic 
tions of those days. Point out the profit 
ableness of the transaction. Draw up a 
circular designed to attract colonists to 
Alaska. Consult some of the circulars 
issued in the early days to attract colon- 


| ists to New Englantl and New York. (See 
Hart, American History as Told by Con- | 


temporaries, Vol. 1. Macmillan.) 
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The Greatest Payer 


That a Store or Theatre Can Have 


Took Im $10,000.00 D u re se thee Amar — | 
“Have had our machine over 3 7UU MValice the . . : . 
years and have taken in more than ak eino = ° + } 
$10,000 op pop corn and peanuts.”’ » Sane care ine ‘ 
00 Lo 2op. 26.850 
Bloomingion, Ml., Por ¢ known Ever day we " . ) 
Bought Him a Car gists, Confectioners, Gr rs, B 1 


“Profits derived from Butter-Kist 


machine first 12 months paid for Variety St r +) Ba Ba wae ail . oe a 
machine and bought me a $1, 20 SENT OWEN and Fi Exhi Ww va ‘ 
— besides."" Electra, Tex., Dp. er-Kist Poy Corn M ne ¢ attr t and expand 
Paid for Itself } _ +! trade | } 
‘Paid for machine out of profite the enormous retail t let loose t 
in less than year.” Mt. Pleasant, la, war 
Pop. 3.874. vaca 
Increased Other Sales 97° What are you doing t i 1 ‘ me ppor- 
‘Made 49.015 sales of Butter-Kist : > Will . ow , 
Pop Corn and peanuts first year and tunity 1 t af g her¢ na ft Nt ng 
it increased my sale of magazines > 
97 Evansville, Ind., Pop. 76.078. for our wonde Butter-Kist | d see the le 
Used and praised py Confectioners, . } n r rar 
Drugeists, Tneatres, Variety Stores recores and | an . ‘ and 
Grocers, Bakeries, Restaurants, Sta } ad f ctore + t are « {ror 
tioners, Department Stores, Cigar t “— . ‘ ip . 
Stores Billiard Parlors Florisis hor lear ¢ > MOT r 
Commissaries, etc., in cities and $60 to $250 cle t ANI Vit E fror 
towne of all sizes from 400 popula a little waste floor space 26 | 22 inches? 


tion up to the largest 


Pays 4 Ways—Look! 
1— Motion makes people stop and look. 
2—Coaxing fragrance makes them buy. 
3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 


4—Stimulates all store sales or theatre attendance. 





Pop Corn and Peanut Machine 





center to make this 1 The 
Pay from Your Profits ee en a Be one! 
) { t that 

Gur_casy paymes nt plan gives every buyer a toy Man) 
chance to pay right out of his Butter-Kist sale ms pecs ree 
as thousands have done. So don’t let anything . F re ; : 

1 verybody | t r r 
prevent you from investigating the bigge } k 
; ir 

paying proposition known to trade consider g pe ak wet ons 
the small investment and the little space and ented process N 
attention necessary duce it Ay ' 

Don't think you have to be located in a busy lay mé $ | 
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thing but « postage stam t 

If thie machine pays t 
100 Dpvpulation ¢ 
man ip business can to ignore M. ail ¢ 


I Indianapolis, Ind 
aff 
poo vow tor full facts and amazing success records ! 
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Fourth Edition 
Questionnaire for 
Investors 


O great has been the demand for our 
“Questionnaire for Investors” that we 
have been compelled to print four editions 
of this invaluable piece of investment liter- 
ature. It tells— 
How to test the safety of any investment, 
How to distinguish the sound from the 
unsound, 
How to avoid loss 
Our supply ofthe Fourth Edition is limited 
and requests for the Questionnaire will be 
supplied strictly in order as received. We 
therefore suggest that you call or write 
promptly. Ask for 
Circular No. D-903 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphig 


37 years without loss to any investor 








Invest Your 
Savings 
You can buy a $100 bond for 
$10 down and $5amonth. Orl 
share of investment stock for the 
same monthly payments with a 
little larger initial deposit. 


While 
ceive the 


you are paying, you fre- 
interest or dividends, 


Send for Booklet B-4 
“Partial Payment Plan’’ 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
61 Broadway, NW. 











Odd Lots 
THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, cond eekly, -y situa- 
tion in busi ab finar chal W orld Valuable 
to investors and business men. 


Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


1 
| 62 O77, Furst Merteage Bonds 


House Properties 
AND $1,000 UNITS 











250, $500 


TITLE TRUST C 





722 SECOND AVE 
» SEATTLE 









BONDS and STOCKS 


of HIGH GRADE may be bought on a 
favorable basis Irrespective of amount 
invested, conservatism should be the key 
note iving. Special list of Railroad and 
Industriais sent free Ask for Letter 
5. FRANK HOWELL 
Mer Cons Stock Ex. of N.Y. 


62 asdene New York 




















MONEY AT INTEREST 
is A GOooD SILENT PARTNER 
is $ 
Compa 
| ~ THE FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
543 Jackson St Topeka, Kansas 
LAGAARD & THORNILEY 
| 626-7 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
OCK BROKERS, t 
( r-Lead Pr 
‘I 
” - - F e 














Stamps for sale at post 

W S S offices, banks, depart- 
° @e@ ment stores, ond pee 
titude of other places. 
Look for the letters - - 
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Hints to Money-Makers 


(Na) 
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Jasper’s 





HARRIS & EWING 


WINTERS FRASE 


COLONEL FRANCIS FREDERICK J. COLONEL ROBERT 
H. FRIES- KOSTER N. HARPER 

Of Winston - Salem, President of the San President of the Dis- 
N. C., president of Francisco Chamber trict National Bank, 
the Wachovia Bank of Commerce and and president of the 
& Trust Co., the during the war the Chamber of Com- 
largest financial in- efficient chairman of merce, Washington, 
stitution in the two the Western section D.C. He is, perhaps, 
Carolinas. Colonel of the Federal War the most widely 
Fries, as the State Industries Board. known banker in his 
chairman, made a He is also president section, and has 
sag success of the of the California served ably in vari- 

War Savings campaign Barrel Company. ous capacities as a 


in North Carolina. public-spirited citizen. 


| 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY at the home off 225 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
: 


are placed on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred Li ntitlir g them to the early del 
their weekly and to answe juiries on fin ancial question an d,1n emergencies, to 





OOF OFF FF rn ee ek, 
r 
r 
r 
r 


f Lesute’s in New Y 





by telegraph. Preferred subscril must re mit $5 dire ectly tot the R, 
and not through a vy subscript 's made for answerin g questions, and all 
mm uni ations are treated it postage stamp sh ul always be in- 
‘Ml: nquiries should be ’ Financial Editor, Lesute’s WEEKLY, 
fth Avenue, New York. ta yr number of postoffi box, 
j cA mei eae ee | aot be ensaeeed. The ociil 
f this department are not extended to members of clul » are not individual subscriber 


| surprising if, while they are in this frame of 


HE credulity of the masses is amazing. 
mind, some glib gold brick dealer comes 


For over a quarter of a century, I 


have been warning the credulous that | along with an offer of bogus shares at a 
there was no royal highway to riches, but | cent, ten cents or twenty cents a share, 
the fake promoters and sellers of gold|that the gullible hasten to bite? Oil 
brick schemes are still enriching themselves | stocks, from $1 upwards, gold mines, plan- 


and the people waiting for more. 


I 


rant alone. 


I 
( 


and the so-called Mississippi Bubble of | 
John Law cre: ated such a 


t 
t 


f 


t 





tation schemes, real estate promotions, 
everything goes into the promoter’s bag, 
and the “‘suckers”’ who bite at the bait and 
find themselves hooked are just as gre edy 
to seek another bait if it is attractively 
| presented. 
The g 
his profits quickly. 


We laugh at the credulous, but they are 
10t found among the lowly and the igno- 
Credulity is one of the weak- 
It was so two 





1esses of the human race. 


enturies ago when the South Sea bubble 


rambler cannot wait. He wants 


speculative fever | Otherwise he would be 


hat brokers’ offices in London we re | willing to pick up some of the cheapest of 
hronged with customers of all ranks who} the stocks exploited on the curb during 
ought each other to get bargains in what | every boom and that go all to pieces after 


the boom subsides. By treasuring these 


urned out to be worthless stocks. 
carefully year after year until the arrival 


All the Blue Laws that can be made and | 


all the district attorneys in the country | of the next boom one might reap a sub 
cannot change the disposition of the people | stantial profit. The reckless advances in 
| and cannot abate the lust for filthy lucre. semi-worthless securities happen about 
Mr. George E. Roberts of the National} once in a decade, and it takes patience to 
City Bank of New York touched the vitals | wait for their arrival. 

f the situation when he told the Iowa| Sometimes these semi-worthless securi 
Bankers Association that the remedy lies | ties suddenly have value created for them 
in the education of the people in sound| by the mysterious alchemy of business. 

conomic principles. | Ie wasn’t so long ago, for instance, that 

Let the people think; let them study; | Havana Tobacco common was _ kicked 
them profit by experience; let them |about the curb at a dollar or so a share 
come to know that nobody is so foolish as} Nobody bought or sold it. It was abso- 
to offer to give away a fortune to those who | lutely inactive. Now, with the boom in 

vill send him their money for investment | all kinds of stocks, transactions of 6,000 or 

speculation. | 7,000 shares are reported on the curb in 
Among the hundre ds of letters that pour| Havana Tobacco and it jumps up to 

In upon my ¢ lesk every day, I am constant- | over $4 a share—a pretty handsome pront 
ly fi appeals for advice from those|for those who bought it when nobody 
who are en pted by offers of prodigious wanted it. 
profits which on their very face ail their} In the panic of 1907, New York Trans 
insincerity and dishonest he craze is | portation stock sold on the curb at $2 a 
like that of a lottery. Everybody is|share. After five or six years had passed 
willing to “take a chance,” or in other|it began to move upward, and has since 


words to gamble. | sold as high as $18. The rule that applies 


M: any of my correspondents frankly | to the cheap curb stocks applies also to the 
state that they have a few dollars or some-| securities listed on the ex: hanges. Less 
vay a few hundred or a few than ten years ago, Houston Oil common 


thousand | 


that they are willing to gamble with. Isit'was selling on the Baltimore Exchange 
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First Lien Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS 


Secured by income-bringing, Fir: 
Oo proof Apartment and Business Proper 
ties located in the larger, most pr 
perous cities of the rich and growing SOUTH 

Due to the general, wholesome Southern econor 
condition, where the properties securing these gold bor 
are located, tee interest rate here is normal at p 


assurance can be given that this high rate can be long « 


cured. Economists agree that the greatest development 
the nation is taking place in the nch ma fertile SOUTH 
Leslie’s Weekly, h 22, 1919, state 


inder date of Mar« 
nity for the investmen 


*The South offers the best opport 
of capital that can be fi ound in - United States 

Our Safeguard ld Bonds t € tained the “aci 
test They are A. speculative, ‘but are of establishe 
individuals in every p art of the Nation All ronot 
them “ pron “ad paying and superior 

G. L. Miller & Company nave established prestige 
Hence, added te your investment is the protection of 
responsible Bond House whose customers live in 45 stat 
and Foreign Countries 

isk for booklets, BANKING CREDENTIALS" 

and “ MILLER SERVICE, How This Protects and 

Safeguards the Bond Buyer's Investment I nterests.”” 


G. L, MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Florida, 


S-1017 Hurt Building, 


Also Miami, 

































The conservative and careful investor will find in 
our current list of selected First Mortgages on 
Seattle income property many attractive offerings 
At ’ ertainty ar fety with a high 

vield of interest 
ite for dzacriptive lite 
NORTHERN BOND AND MOR TGAGE COMPANY 
808 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
l*. ave wish 
Mu ( f gard bes 
a ak ae ec Plea end 
sketche ve i 
a le € € k 
All cor inica are 
Our vast pr exte a period 
of seventy years, ¢« le t ‘ 
advise in r ability t any 
expense to the O H Book 
Patents is ent fase on request This explains 
our methods, tern ard t Patente. 
Trade Marks, Peveign Patents, etc. 
sc iE NTT of the 
AMERICAN 
you are probably aware of the fact 
that it has a special appeal to the 
inventor. Each issue contains a 
description of a large number 
of recently patented inventions. 
Pending patent legislation as 
well as the most recent rulings of 
the Patent Office and the courts 
are considered in its columns. 
MUNN & CO. 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
684 Woolworth Bidg., New York 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES Main office 
wick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW "VORK 
pean agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon H 
jreams’ Bidg., London England Annual cas! 
subscription price , Single s of present year 
and 1918, 1 ents eacl f 1917 nts eact 1916, ¥ 
cents each; « 

Persons represent img themselve nnected with LES 
LIE’S hould alu be asked to produce edentials 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS 
as well as the new must be sent 
hange Iso gi the n t 
hand side of the address on the 
ten days to tw weeks to ike J 

ADVERTISING OFFICES. Brunswick Bld New 
York; Walker Bldg., Boston; Marquette Bldg Chic ago 
Henry BI Seattle 

SOITORIAL OFFICES Main office 225 Fifth 
A venue York Washington representative 320 
District N nal Bank Building, Washington, D. ( 

To Contributor Li 1F will be glad to consider 
photos submit il ur amateur or professional. Cor 
tributions st Id t a panied by postage f 
their return, if una ted 

Contributors e requested to state 1, Whether suct 
photographs have been previously published. 2, Whether 
they have been sent to any other paper 3, Whether or 
not they are « righted 

Copyrigh 1919, by Leslie-Judge Company Entered 
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or $15 a share. 


-now of traders who search the market 





It is now above | ot affect the possibilities of Western Union 


|} stock. The dividend on Cosden is soc a year, and 
on Anglo-American about $1.41.. Both are excel 
lent purchases 


1e low-priced, cheapest stocks during}. N., Spokane, Wasu.: Firestone Tire & Rubber | 


ds of greatest depression. They buy 
and put them away, knowing that 
ime will come, in the light of all ex- 
nce, when the stocks will pay from 
to tenfold, as a reward of patience. 
these days, no one ought to be fooled 
buying worthless securities promoted 
he lurid literature of dishonest trick- 
The Associated Advertising Clubs 
he World, of which Mr. William C 
ircy is President, has started a much 
led crusade. It recently called attention 
he fact that the Standard Oil Company 
lexas is advertising what is called “the 
allotment of 100,coo shares,” that 
company is in no way connected with 
original Standard Oil group, all of 
se securities rank among the highest in 
arket. The statement is added that 
has been no Standard Oil Company 
Texas and that “the promoters of this 
pany have adopted the name and the 
of advertising which would be very 
to mislead the uninformed. ’ 
have no information in reference to} 
company excepting what the Asso- 
1 Advertising Clubs through its 
yal Vigilance Committee is sending 
but the title of the concern looks mis- 
ing and serves as its own warning to 
e who are seeking investments in well- 
blished oil properties. 
ome of my readers ask if I cannot name 
e one who will furnish reliable tips on 
stock market. Doesn’t it stand to 
on if any one has valuable inside in- 
ation on which he can safely buy 
irities that he will keep it to himself. 
path of safety lies in buying the gilt- 
d securities of the investment class. 
the losses in Wall Street have been | 
e by the gamblers, few or none by | 
stors. 
,ood, sound, well-established bonds, or | 
ks with a dividend record of the first | 
ss, seldom fail to hold their own. | 
ces may decline in troublesome times, | 
they will decline much less than the 
es of speculative securities and respond 
ich more quickly than the latter to a| 
ival of better times. Securities of this | 
ss bought in a low, inactive and sluggish 
irket, carry themselves by their interest 
lividends and give the purchaser all the 
fit of their advance. It is difficult to 
uce people to buy during a period of 
prices. They hasten to get into the 
rket only when the buying fever is 
eral and when prices are far above 
rmal. 
When the stock market has a good sub- | 


itial foundation for an advance, the | 
is usually carried beyond reason. It | 
ndeniable that such a foundation now 
ts. The close of the war has resulted 
nprecedented demands upon us for all | 
principal products. Our exports have | 
n to incredible figures, smashing all | 
rds. Every foreign statesman is pro- | 
ing that the United States must | 
ily the wants of thé distressed nations | 
ad. Belgium, alone, reports that for | 
years it will be compelled to draw upon 
for supplies of steel, leather, rubber, 
1, cotton and food 
he unprecedented wheat crop, selling 
figures never before realized, high 
ges, and industries crowded with orders, 
time when the new Congress is cutting 
n appropriations by the billion, mean | 
h for the future. lf Congress will | 
le the railroad problem with common 
se and due regard for the equities of the 
vers still higher prices for securities may 
inticipated. But in the wild sweep of 


erish excitement which such conditions | 


likely to cause, one must keep a level 
ad and sail clese to the shore. 
VRIGHT-MARTIN: Wright-Martin pfd. is quoted 
$84 bid and $86 asked. I recommended it around 
\rrears of dividend are to be paid 
Y., Epon, lowa.: Reo is one of the best motor 
ks. It is a fine dividend-payer. As it is sell 
t three times par, some of its future must have 
liscounted 


\., Cuseaco, Itt.: The telegraphers’ strike did 


| pid. has made a tremendous advance but as | 





Co.'s earnings for twelve months to October 
1918, showed, after dividends and war taxe 
surplus ol $3,910,42 an increase ol $504 
Working capital on October 31 was $17,436,040 

F., FRANKLIN, Pa Ten dollars per share i 
big price to pay for the stock of a new oil 
with a’ very small capital, controlling only 1 
acres, and not yet producing a drop of oil O} 
Dominion Petroleum offers a long-chance gamb! 
Buy a seasoned, dividend-paying stock 

I New York City, N. Y¥ Erie general 
yield over 7 per cent. on market price, Ameri 
Zinc pid. over 10 per cent., Beth. Steel commor 
about 9 per cent. and Inspiration Copper nearly 
per cent. As to which *‘ would yield the greater net 
profit in six months,’’ depends on the course ot the 
market 

B., New Orveans, La.: Bonds of a railroad ir 
receiver's hands are not usually inviting New 
York Railway ref. 4's have had their interest paid 
thus far in spite of the road’s deficit, and if proper 
relief is granted to the public utility enterprises of 
the city, these bonds should advance to the price 
you paid for them 

V., NasHuvitte, TENN.: Allis-Chalmers cor 
mon, not yet a dividend-payer, Kennecott, payi 
$2, Pierce Oil and Merritt Oil, not paying dividen 
are among the long-pull speculations. U. P., Atct 
son, C. C. C. & St. L., pfid., Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern pfd. are dividend-paying railroa 
stocks with speculative possibilities. 


D., Finptay, Onto: American Hide & Leather 


company 


paying a liberal dividend, and the company is pro 


perous there seems some speculation left in the stock } 


if bought on recessions. Until Congress discloses 
the character of the legislation it proposes for the 
railroads it will be impossible to make predictions as 
to the futur N.Y. C. seems better to hold than to 
sell at present 

M.. Great Fats, Mont.: The intrinsic value of 
an oil company’s stock always depends on its capa 


| ity for production its speculative value on its po 


sibilities of development and of exploitation 
those who own it. I can not foresee the future | 


| of Westinghouse Electric, but it is a sterling 


and has been made more attractive by being put 
an 8 per cent. basis. It would not be surpr 
it went higher, with some reactions. 

J., Piainview, Minn.: It would be rast 
undertake to predict what line of stock, mot 
steel, mining or oil, would first be affected by pre 
vailing conditions. These change from day to d 
One must regulate his buying and selling accord 
to the changes. After the market has had a rapid 
rise, it is natural to expect a period of rest, with 
some liquidation. But if fundamental t 
continue good, the market must agai how 
strength 

S., MADISONVILLE, On10 Merritt Oil is not 
wrongly naned, for the company has valuabk 
ings, and is so increasing its production 
seems only a matter of time until it will pay a « 
dend. Its par is only $10 and it sells at a pretty 
high figure. Federal Oil common has not so well 
assured a future, though it has been praised a good 
jeal of late in certain quarters. It is not paying a 





| dividend, but the pfd. 1s, and it is therefore a bett« 


purchase ‘ 

S., Jamaica, N. Y A woman with $s00 should 
not risk it on such a speculative issue as El Salvador 
Mining. This stock pays no dividends. Oklahoma 
Prod. & Ref. pays soc yearly, a very moderate 
return, but the stock is a fair business .an’'s specu 
lation. Better purchases would be C. C. C. & St 
L. Pid., American Steel Foundries, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, and Anglo-American Oil, all dividend payers 
But the best thing for you would be to p rchase 


| good railroad, industrial or real estate bonds 


K., Smpney, Ouro: The par value of Amer 


Steel Foundries stock is $33'¢. There is no pr 
ferred. The stock is on a $3 a y ear basi Natio 
Acme (par $50) has no preferred and is pay $ 
per year. Both these stocks are good business n 


purchases. There is no Texas & Pacific pid. It 


all of one class. The par of the stocl $100 «1 
road is in receiver's hands The stock ha 
high on the oil excitement, and is now a less } 
ising speculation. St. L. and San Fran. incom 


are among attractive speculative bond 
r., WiLKes-BarRRE, Pa rhe almost 
advance of U. S. Rubber common, | on tl 
company’s remarkable earnings and al t 
on the effort of big purchasers to buy « 
it seem unlikely that the stock w , 
low pri it which you bought it W 
yunced improvement in the copper market, K¢« 
necott, Ray and Chile should sell higher t the 
oppers are highly speculative. Southern Pacif 
N. ¥. C. & St. L. pfd. and Omaha ar 
If the price advances to your pure 
eems advisable to dispose of New Ha 
I Five Pornts, Wayne, Pa I 


Nickel, paying no dividend, is well reg 


| speculation. Royal Dutch would seem sufficiently 
| high, but there are predictions of further 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore is a good 
|man’s speculation Anglo-American sto t 
| with reasonable safety be held for future 





tion. Southern Pacific seems safer, with lars 
spetulative possibilities, than Penn. R. R., thou; 
in making an exchange you would sacrifice part 
| present income All things considered, the be 
copper stock seems to be Anaconda. « 

B., Haverrorb, Pa.: Interborough pfd. is ir 
| highly speculative position, the company being it 
receiver's hand It would be well to defer buying 
the stock. The dividend on Lehigh Valley common 
| has been reduced, but is still good, and seems likely 
} to be maintained. Ohio Ranger is a low-priced 


Concluded on page 122 








Sandy says— 


“Ye won my match th’ day, an’ 
ye’ll play anither roond th’ morn.”’ 


About the only time one has to replace a 


‘Nobby’ 


is when it’s lost. 


The ability to stand many hard drives is 
one of a number of strong features that 
make the ‘Nobby’ such a favorite. 


Floaters and sinkers. At club or dealers. 
$1.00 each, $12.00 the dozen (tax paid). 


United States Rubber Company 
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Bumpers that 





‘6 
Ignorance’ 
is the only « i 
for n« t equ ilp g 4 
car with bumper 
front and rear 
Jem Coe 
(The Traffic Cop 





i CaS 
take light 


a collision 1 


SO $ 


SO IO On et ed 





damage 
and fenders in front, t 
nd gas tank in rear 
One “jam” 


much more 





would cost you 











Collision-Proof 
Bumpers 


1 
| 












Curved steel springs make 
blows, even severe ones, harm- g | 
less to both car and bumper. @ 
Unlike old-style bumpers s 
these are not injured them- §@ 
selves in protecting the car. - 
Easily attache Never rat- =| 
tle Your deale can Ipply = 
you If not in stock, write = 
for illustrated catalog. Z 
GEMCO MANUFACTURING Co. = 
769 So. Pierce St.. Milwaukee, Wis. S| 
ie 
——_a | 
7T 
* 
™ 
| BstA- 
| et 
(Patented) 
Combines dre f 
Channel Bar wit 
irved springs. Char Bar, 
n hard 
ameled, or t rd ; 






SPRING 
BUMPER 


A Curved Spring | 


Absorbs the Bumps 


| 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-Makers 


Conclude 


ich I do not re 





specula vil stock 
Pie Oil is good for a long pull, thor 
proposed issue of preferred stock will not 

present ¢ Ohio Cities Gas is @ business 


rhe 
least, 
mmon is a poor long pull 


stock has had a material advance 
discounting its future 
It has no investment 


no likelihood of a dividend for 


















y vI more & Ohio Com. is not so 
attra , Lehigh Valley, or C.C.C.& 
St. I Philadelphia Rapid Transit reports a 
ma { decrease in earnings, as do many other publi 
itility companies which have had unfair trea nt 
in the n.atter of rates, and“I do not advise purchase 
ot i toc 

New York, July 12, ror9 JASPER 

Free Booklets for Investors 

Joseph E. Thomas & Co., Inc., Third Avenue 
and Spring Street, Seattle, Wash., deal in 7 per 
cent. mortgages on improved Seattle property and 
will send i nformation to any applicant 

lo obtain a worth-while special list of railroad 
and indu strial securities xy hasable on favorable 
terms, write for Letter “ to J Frank Howell, 
member Consolidated Stock Exchange, 52 Broad 
way, New York 

Concise information and sound suggestion are 
contained in every issue of the weekly ‘Bache 
Review.’ Copies free on application to J. $ 
Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York 

Aurelius-Swanson Co., Inc., 28 State National 
Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., offers 7 per 


high-class 
0,000. The 


cent. first mortgage bonds secured by; 
city property, in amounts of $500 to $1 
company invites correspondence 

A report on any security in which 


an vestor 


| may be interested will be furnished without charge 


by James M. Leopold & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, New York In 
vestors submitting lists of their holdings will be 


advised of their current value and their prospects 


The demand on S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broad 
way, New York, and Straus Building, Chicago, for 
the useful booklet, ‘‘Questionnaire for Investors 
continues. The booklet shows how to discriminate 


between sound and unsound investments. This 
bit of investment literature will be sent on request 
| for circular No. D-903 

Signs of a decline in the prices of certain com 


will they 
ahead 
man 
the 


modities suggest the question, How low 
go? In order to make up his mind how; far 
he should buy commodities, the business 
should consult Babson’s Reports, which give 


ee a a et 


( The senuenebiet 


— eee eee a —lt_l— 


Our 
million 


Government makes a profit of a 
dollars a year on parcels post in- 
surance. Profiteering! 

[The Government has just sold a lot of 
airplanes for 12 per cent. of their original 
cost, with a loss of several million dollars. 

New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
farmers offer jobs for 3,000 unemployed 
at $50 and upward per month, with ex- 
penses. 

It is said in Mexico City, that one of the 
banks of El Paso, Texas, has refused to 
uccept any more de ‘posits from President 
Carranza. His account is now 
imple! 

\ woman educator of 
Illin 


said to be 


the University of 
that high-heeled shoes are 

legs and that thin 
woman must shave to wear them are 


O1IS Says 


> Of DOW waists so 

that a 
decent 

Every poor family in Huntington, N. Y., 

home \ugust Heckscher, the real 


estate king, has been provided by him with 


ot 








in chest and a cake of ice throughout 
the summer. 
Sir St. Clair Thomas, the eminent Eng- 
ish physician now in this country, says 
at denying the use of stimulants to 
i yn account of the excesses of a few will 
lrive the people to I use ol drugs 
\ New York heir S recently ppe iled 
for an additional allowance on the ground 
she couldn’t live on $15.000 a vear, as 
ler manicuring, sha impooing ind hair 
dressing alone cost her $3,000 a year 


lager W hose salary 


Governme 


\ railroad mar 
duced ur 
cently was compelled 
per motor car tor 
turned out to be a condu 


was re- 
re- 
his ex- 

Che purchaser 
tor on his road 


1der regulat ions 





to advertise 


sive sale. 


1 from page 








2I 
right cue. For free particulars write to Departe 
ment K-41, Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass 

rhe partial payment plan provides the easiest 
way to begi esting in best-class stocks and 
bonds It enables the purchase of a $100 borid or 
a single share of stock by means of a small initial 
deposit and small monthly instalments. For ful! 
particulars send for booklet B-4 Partial Pay 
ment Plar to John Muir & Co., specialists in 

| Odd Lot Broadway, New York 
Six per cent. high-grade bonds, secured by farm 
lands in favorable locations twice the face value 
of the bonds, are recommended by Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., 10 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The bonds are in denominations of $500 
to $1,000 and the income of the properties is ample 
to meet all requirements. Interested investors 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| character may 


should get the firm’s circular No. 1o40LW 


The Cities Service Company has a remarkable 
record of earnings. From rgit to 1918 these in 
creased about eightfold, and last year they were 


5'4 times the preferred dividend requirements 


The preferred stock at present price yield 2 per 
cent., and investors receive mthly dividends 
Circular LW-2 describing this attractive issue will 
be sent to any address by Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 

The list of customers of the Federal Bond & 
Mortgage Co., 90 E. Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich., is steadily growing larger, owing to the pub 


lic’s increasing confidence in the securities the 
pany offers. The 6 per cent. first mortgage bonds 
handled by the company offer inviting investment 
opportunities. To become fully acquainted with 
its offerings, mail to the company a request for its 
valuable booklet, ‘‘ Questions and Answers on Bond 
Investment 

The National City Company, National City 
Bank Building, New York, is making great strides 
in the development of its organization to meet the 
growing needs of investors in this country and 
Canada. The company now has correspond at 
offices in more than 50 leading cities and 10,000 


com 





miles of private telegraph and telephone wires 
These put the investor, wherever he may be, in 
close touch with the country’s investment center 


\ telephone call secures the personal attendance 
9 a representative of the company thoroughly 
posted on Government, municipal, public utility 
and railroad bonds, short term notes and accep 
tances. The bonds dealt in by the company have 
been carefully scrutinized by its experts. Anyone 
who wishes to buy securities of the highest 
safely apply to the National City 


| Company 


the | 














a ee 


The Canadian Senate has killed the law 
making it illegal to manufacture or import 
liquor into a dry province from a wet one. 
It will thus be permissible for other prov- 
inces to import wine and beer from Que 
bec, where their sale is now legal. 

Artists “ invited to design a buttor 
to be worn by the members of the newly 
formed American Legion, in the organi- 
zation of which. Lieut.-Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt was prominent. Designs should 
be submitted not later than August 15, to 
Charles Parson, Secretary Emblem Com- 
mittee, American Legion, 663 Downing- 
ton Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. Cash 
prizes of $50, $30 and $20 will be awarded 


This button promises to be as popular as 
the badges worn by the veterans of the 
Civil War 


he first recorded move toward prohibi 
tion was an act by the English Parl 
in 1552 limiting 1 
places. 


iament 
he sale of lig to certain 
he first prohibition propaganda 
in the United States appeared in 1802 in a 
book published by Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
lhe first prohibition society in this coun- 
try was organized in 1808. Maine was the 
first State to go dry, adopting prohibition 
1549. Mi issachusetts, Rhode Island 
Vermont went dry later, but after- 
ward voted liquor back. In 1853, New 
York went dry its own voté, but the 
law wz declared unconstitutional. 
Prohibition, as an organized movement, 
did not begin until after the Civil War 
The prohibition movement today 
started in the Middle West, 
as the leader, and spread to the South. 
Let the people think! 
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Bolt-Together House 





The Wonder Buildings of the Age 
GUARANTEED 





ased after most rigid i pectio 
1 ] Ir lust 1 
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_ CATALOG FX-133 TODAY 
Houses—Garages—Barns— Out Build- 
ings, etc. Also Harris Fresh Air 
Canvas Houses 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO.; Chicago 











aa thin asa rail? 
nge ks don t have t Bg ane 

chest that the tailor gives you; w arr 
of childish strength ; wit! leg ys you can har 
ly stand on And what about that stoma 
that flinches every time you try a squa 
meal? Are you a pill-feeder 


Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form — through pills 
potions and other exploited piffie? 

You can't do it; it can't be done 

weil is te build up your ’ 


The y way t 
all of it through nature's methods——not by pamy 
ing the stomect It ie not fate that is making y 


& failure; it’s that poor emaciated bedysof » 
r half sickness shows plain in your face and 
ves healthy people. So be HE ~ > 
VITAL. That's LIVING. Dx nk 
tend three Ze stamps ¢ or me 
{ my book 





expenses 
servation of Health, 
Energy.” ‘rittens by 
eulture instructor fn the world 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


“Premetion and (on 
Strength and Menta 














963 Strongfort Institute os 
Don’t Wear 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs 
or pads. ©. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Applience 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parte together as you would 
a broken limb, salves. No lies. Durable, 
ime Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
tents, oettalos and measure blanks 
mail free. Send name and address today 
Appliance Co., 404A State St., Marshall, Mich. 














BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


tive Accounta: ds of Gpme 
Only 2 B00 & ‘ertified Spat ic ye in my i Ss 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 ear. We train you thoroly by alt 


epare A examinatio ns or executive accounting pos 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeep ing unnecessary to —we prepar 
you from the ground up Jur course and service are under th 
supervision of William B nhol. Cc orme 


University of Illineis, assisted by 
merican Institute 
Write row for infor 
_—— 
HB, Chicago 


Univer 


Comptroller and Instructor, 
8, including members o 

Low tuition fee—easy terme 
mation and free book of Accountancy facts 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 751 - 


“The World's Greatest Extension sity 


mber ef tracts, 10 
cores up,rich prodactive soi 
i miles from city; for far 


Good eh lan 5. Write. ‘Jack 
ille Heights Imp. Coe i Meckeoavilin, Fla. 
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Many 
mail in 
« pos 
ys 
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Former 
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$250,000,000, 





In Money and 10,000,000 b 


This famous 16-inch shelf of refer- U 
ence books eliminates all drudgery 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 
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EVERY 
\IPRICAN’S 
TION ARY 





EVERY AMERICAN'’'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


very 


EVERY AMERICAN'’S 
DICTIONARY 


¢ I HI 
é HIS, ¢ 
‘ r | | 
¢ r¢ I rt 
I | k 
a t N 
FILLS EVERY EDUCATIONAL NEED W HI 


A Splendid 9-Volume Encyclopedia 


" | ( t Who Red Cloud was 


A Great Modern Dictionary 


Bvery Amerwar l 
Black Moro ( ( | } ( | 
g WORDS 


SEND 
ONLY 


eae | 


NOW 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 418 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


WORLD W 


eference 


Where the Head Hunters live 
Meaning of Franc-Tireur 


When Lord Kitchener was drowned 


Age of Samuel Gompers 


Location of Kits Coity House 


OT! ( ] 
\R fo 


leutonic A 


American’s 
Library 


Price paid for Danish Vest Indies 

History of War Indemnities 

Temperature of Oxy-acetylene 
Flame 

“ho suggested the Hague Peace 


Conference 
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| BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO 
! 418 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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How to Make 


Successful Preserves, Jams, Jellies 


Write for the Wonderful Corn Products Cook Book 
with Complete Preserving Information. It is Free. 
In the old days there was always some woman in every community famous for 


her preserves, her jams, her jellies. Secretly envied perhaps by other women 
who didn’t have the same “luck.” 





Today there need not be any guess-work or luck about putting up fruit. 
Every woman, even a beginner, is assured the very finest results simply 
by following the instructions in the Corn Products Cook Book and 
using Karo Syrup (Red Label) fifty-fifty with sugar. 

Karo enables you to make those mellow delicious canned fruits which retain 
all ot their original flavor; those jellies of beautiful clear color, firm; tender 
and with that delicate fruity taste; those rich, full jams and marmalades which 
make the folks come back for more. And remember Karo prevents crystallization. 








Get your copy of the 68-page Corn Products 
Cook Book containing full preserv ing in- 


structions at your grocer ’s or write us direct. 


It is free. 
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Fal 


* 
- 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. H P. O. Box 161 New York 
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